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What Went Before 


LAN MACRAE, simple, uneducated, yet a 
skilful radio operator, endowed with an un¬ 
usually keen sense of hearing, is sent as 
operator to a secret radio station, operated by the 
British Government, known as STATION X, some¬ 
where off on art island in the Pacific. He is chosen 
for the post because of his ability as a radio expert 
and his fine hearing. He accepts the offer because 
the extra pay involved brings him that much nearer 
to the day when he and May Treherne, the heroine, 
can be married. He takes leave of his sweetheart 
with peculiar forebodings of impending, intangible, 
dangers, fears which seem to have no foundation or 
reason. He soon learns, while still en route to the 
island, that his partner-to-be for several months is 
not going to be much of a companion for him. 
Lieut. Wilson is very well educated and is very in¬ 
tolerant of Macrae’s educational' shortcomings. 
Ling, the Chinese cook and caretaker, completes the 
party to remain on the island, and incidently also 
serves as the “butt” for Lieut. Wilson’s ill-temper. 

Before long both men — Lieut. Wilson and the 
Chinaman—are found lying dead, apparently mur¬ 
dered by each other , And it is probably because of. 


his nervous condition, caused by this mysterious 
murder, that Macrae falls under the influence of an 
inhabitant of Venus, who is known in this story, as 
a “Venetian” and whose voice comes to him over 
the radio, telling him oil kinds of interesting things 
about the inhabitants of Venus, giving him a great 
deal of scientific information, etc., although Macrae 
understands nothing of the greatest part of it. 

Because London has received no answer from Sta¬ 
tion X for three days, the “Sagitta” with a crew of 
investigators and relief is despatched to the island 
and arrives to find Macrae lying on the floor, appar¬ 
ently dead, still wearing the ear-set; the chair ort 
which Macrae sat seems to have been thrown over, 
and not another living soul is to be seen. 

The doctor, thinking that Macrae may be suffering 
from catalepsy rather than that he is dead, takes 
him back to London on the “Sagitta.” Macrae re¬ 
covers on the boat and tells a weird tale, which, how¬ 
ever, coincides perfectly with his shorthand notes 
of both his report and of the mysterious messages, 
and with his diary. 

When they arrive in London, the government 
starts an investigation. 


STATION X 

By G. McLEOD WINSOR 
Part II 


cause it was undeniable, his leaning towards spirit¬ 
ualism was looked upon as a strange weakness in an 
otherwise fine intellect. The extra narrow-minded 
F the question had been asked, Who is believed that there must be a bee in his bonnet 
I the most eminent scientists of the day? somewhere. 

I nine out of ten would have answered: The Professor was by no means thin-skinned, 

1 Stanley Rudge. His distinguishing char- but there are few who do not chafe, however slight- 
1 acteristic was his open-minded- ly, under ridicule. He was well aware that this had 


If, for example, 
he had been a church 
dignitary, his tolerance 
would have become a 
scandal. The same qual- 


'J'HE story is now reaching an interesting point, bring- 


been the attitude with 
which his psychological 
investigations had been 


of the regarded, and that the rt 

_ __.___ lillions suits which he believed 

ity in him that would of miles of space, directly and indirectly, all told with himself to have verified 
have caused him to make vraisemblance The rivalry of the powers for good and were met with un disguis- 
riMwio for eml, the help gwen by the gentle inhabitants of Venus, , . , , UIS 

ribbons of the rubrics, t he asperities of the Martian inhabitants, are all told of ed incredulity. He knew 
caused him to encounter S o that we almost believe the words of the author, whose also that his treatise on 
an occasional sidelong imagination follows such scientific lines and makes us feel the habitability of Mars 
look, even in the that a climax perhaps fraught with disaster is approach- had met with a cold recep- 
halls of science. It l ” 9 ‘ tion. His own opinion on 

the universality of life, 
that it would be found, 

whose scientific attainments and labors could the fact be ascertained, to exist wherever the 


could not be gainsaid, whose position _ 

unchallengeable, should dabble with the, to them, 
unclean thing; should dare to assert the possibility 
of the existence of what could not be put under 
the microscope. 

The value of his scientific worir admitted, be- 


conditions necessary to organic chemistry rendered 
its presence possible, he kept to himself. That such 
conditions existed on Mars, and probably other 
planets, he considered to be perfectly established. 
In this view he did not stand alone, but many 
hesitated. 
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AMAZING STORIES 


Professor Rudge Appears to Be a Great Authority 

I T will not be difficult to believe, in the circum¬ 
stances of such division of opinion in the scien¬ 
tific world, that when the case of Macrae was 
brought to Professor Rudge’s notice he took it up 
with enthusiasm. The more he pondered over Mac¬ 
rae’s story, the more interested he became. He was 
convinced by his examination of Macrae that there 
was no intentional deception, and the peculiar con¬ 
ditions existing seemed absolutely to exclude any 
explanations other than the one advanced. Of this 
he was so convinced that he resolved at once to pur¬ 
sue the investigations on the spot, in spite of its 
remoteness. 

“I am going to visit Station X,” he said, “and 
I am going to take you with me!” 

Macrae’s reply surprised him. 

“No, sir! Anything else that I can do to oblige 
you, I will do, but I will never, never set foot on 
that island again.” , 

“What nonsense! Why, man, I cannot imagine a 
being on earth not grasping with avidity at such a 
chance to make himself forever celebrated. You 
have already convinced me of the truth of your ac¬ 
count, but I assure you others will not be so readily 
persuaded.” 

“I cannot help it, sir,” said Macrae with quiet de¬ 
termination, “and I am very sorry indeed to dis¬ 
oblige you.” 

“But you can, and shall help it,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor. “You must understand that because, pend¬ 
ing investigation, I accept your story, that does not 
prove it. It merely induces me to take you with me 
to the spot and devote the time necessary for its 
confirmation.” 

“I regret, sir, very much that——'" 

“Now, Macrae,” interrupted Professor Rudge, “on 
this point I will take no refusal. You are at once 
to put any fanciful objections you may have on one 
side. I shall procure an order from the Admiralty, 
and that will settle it.” 

“I would rather resign my appointment than go 
there,” said Macrae doggedly. “I beg of you, sir, 
to excuse me. Ask anything else of me, but I can¬ 
not go back to that station.” 

“I intend to reward you liberally for your time 
and services while we are away; on a much higher 
scale than the pay you receive from the Admir¬ 
alty.” 

“Thank you, sir, but—” 


f THEN you think of Miss Treheme, of 
%/% / whom you profess to be fond, are you 
▼ j justified in refusing? She is waiting un¬ 
til you are in a position to marry her, and here are 
the very means you require, and you refuse them.” 
Professor Rudge regarded Macrae as an obstacle 
in his path of investigation. 

It was a shrewd question. Macrae was silent. He 
shuffled his feet and looked much disturbed. 

The Professor, thinking his victory nearly won, 
added, “Surely also there is not a man in the world 
who will not envy you your fame. Think too of this 
young lady’s pride and pleasure, and of the im¬ 
measurable use you will be to all your species, a 


use it would have been criminal to neglect by a 
persistence in your refusal. What is any recom¬ 
pense that I can give you compared to the rewards 
the world will shower on you?” 

Macrae looked as if he were being torn between 
two impulses; his face was a picture of contending 
emotions. At length he found his voice, saying, in a 
scarcely audible tone: 

“I am very sorry, but I cannot return to Station 
X!” 

It was the Professor’s turn to be silent. He was 
astounded. He looked at Macrae with a glance that 
said plainly. Have I, after all, misread your char¬ 
acter? Yet in the face of the young fellow before 
him there was no trace of obstinacy. Its expres¬ 
sion was rather one of unrelieved distress, such as 
one might feel on being asked the impossible by a 
friend whom he particularly wished to oblige. 

Making an effort to conceal his annoyance, Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge at last said: 

“Of course you have had a terrible experience 
there, and it is quite possible that you have not yet 
quite got over the shock of it. I will not detain you 
longer at present. Return to Plymouth, and you 
will hear from me again soon.” 

Continued Indecision 

M ACRAE took his leave, and made his way 
to Paddington in a state as depressed as 
well could be. He did not deceive himself 
into the idea that Professor Rudge had given up the 
scheme. Macrae was convinced that he would apply 
for an Admiralty order* This, if granted, meant 
yielding or loss of his berth. Nevertheless, he felt 
it literally true, what he had said, not that he would 
not, but that for some reason, he could not agree to 
go. His only hope now was in the Admiralty refus¬ 
ing the required permission. 

This was not, however, the case. The application 
was received with surprise; but the fact that so 
great a scientist, after full investigation, was suf¬ 
ficiently interested to be willing to make such a 
journey, showed that he, at all events, did not con¬ 
sider it a mere hallucination, and certainly not as 
intentional deceit. Permission was consequently 
given him to take Macrae to Station X, and au¬ 
thority would be given him to have the Signal House 
placed at his disposal for such time as he might re¬ 
quire it, consistent with the official duties of the 
post. 

Armed with this, Professor Rudge went to 
Plymouth, and had another long interview with 
Macrae. It was not in the Professor’s nature to 
use the document he had in the way Macrae had 
feared. No threats were employed, but every other 
means was taken to alter his determination. Mac¬ 
rae had taken such a genuine liking to the Pro¬ 
fessor that the interviews were quite painful to him, 
as he still felt unable to accede to his request. . 

Any one acquainted with Professor Rudge knew 
that he was not a man lightly to give up a thing 
on which he had set his mind. If he had been one 
easily diverted from his purpose, his own early 
struggles would not have led to his present success. 
A comparatively small matter was often sufficient 
to show the firm tenacity of his nature; but this 
to him was no small matter. As long therefore as he 
desired Macrae to accompany him to Station X, so 
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long would he continue to fight to that end. He 
would have gone off by himself at once, but his 
long experience and profound knowledge of psychic 
phenomena taught him that it would be useless. He 
fully understood that the ability to hear this voice 
across the void, always supposing it to be genuine, 
depended infinitely more on the previously estab¬ 
lished mental rapport of the speaker and listener, 
than on the ears of the latter. 

Rudge Continues His Efforts 

H E saw how the sensorial organism of Mac¬ 
rae when he first heard the voice, an ex¬ 
ceptional condition of an exceptional being, 
poised by combined exhaustion and horror on a 
needle point of unstable equilibrium, had enabled 
him to feel, rather than hear, the etheric impulse 
of the far-flung call. By one chance in a million, or 
rather, in countless millions, Macrae while in a 
sub-conscious state, had over his ears the receiver 
of the most powerful radio installation on earth. 

By such a chance, rapport had been established, 
and now it only remained to take advantage of that 
fact. Macrae must be brought again to the instru¬ 
ment. But how was his obstinacy to be subdued? 

To the scientist everything reduced itself to a 
problem. He knows there is no cause without ef¬ 
fect, or effect without a cause. Professor Rudge had 
ascertained Macrae to be a young man of keen in¬ 
telligence but weak will. The human will is like 
everything else in this, that the weaker has to give 
way to the stronger. Rudge had no doubt as to his 
own will being much the stronger; yet Macrae did 
not give way. There was the problem, evidently 
containing an unknown quantity somewhere for 
further investigation. 

The Professor decided meanwhile to try to over¬ 
come the obstacle by further pressure, and to that 
end made the acquaintance of May Treherne. He 
had learned that she made her living as a typist in 
Plymouth. 

He was agreeably surprised when he met her. 
He perceived at once that she had been much bet¬ 
ter educated than Macrae, that she was a strong 
character, of sound common sense. He had intend¬ 
ed to enlist her aid by demonstrating to her the 
material advantages to Macrae, and eventually to 
herself. He quickly saw that she would be capable 
of enthusiasm without regard to sordid considera¬ 
tions, and began to ask himself how much he might 
tell her. 

The Operator’s Sweetheart Tells Him to Go 

H E decided that he was bound to respect the 
Government secret, but that he would trust 
her with what he considered his own, thus 
showing the confidence with which she had in¬ 
spired him. He was surprised to find how little 
Macrae had told. This had been due to the rebuke 
administered by Captain Evered on the Sagitta. Of 
that the Professor knew nothing. 

Under pledge of secrecy, May Treherne was 
placed in possession of the facts, except that Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge was careful to omit everything that 
could indicate the existence of such a place as Sta¬ 
tion X. 

Her enthusiasm was pleasant to witness, and 
surpassed the Professor’s expectations. The re¬ 
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cord of “the voice” was placed in her hands, and she 
was told it was a part, in fact the end, of a diary 
that Macrae had kept while at the station, in the 
form of daily letters addressed to herself. 

“Then you did do it, after all,” she said, turning 
to Macrae, and there was that in her look and tone 
that showed the previous absence of the diary had 
not escaped her attention. Yet she had never once 
alluded to what must have appeared to her an un¬ 
fulfilled promise. 

“Where, then,” she asked, “is the rest of it?” 

The Professor told her that at the Admiralty it 
had been considered to contain remarks referring 
too closely to what were Government secrets, and 
that it had been confiscated in consequence. 

“I may add,” said he, “that I think they were on 
the whole justified.” 

“Oh!” she said, and for a moment appeared about 
to say more, but she took the discreet but unfem¬ 
inine course of adding nothing. 

She put a great many questions to Macrae on 
the subject on which Professor Rudge had enlight¬ 
ened her. During these the Professor, who was on 
the watch to intervene if necessary, was struck by 
the tactful way in which she kept within the bounds 
of that subject and did not tread on forbidden 
ground. 

“And to you, Alan,” she glowed, “has come this 
distinction! You must go with Professor Rudge, as 
he wishes, and return the most famous man in the 

Professor Rudge saw at once what a powerful 
ally he had enlisted, and he could not doubt the re¬ 
sult. But he was mistaken. Macrae was as im¬ 
movable as ever. 

Evolving a Theory and Some Letters 

N OT being able to spend further time at Ply¬ 
mouth, the Professor left the lovers to fight 
it out, and returned to town. But he had 
not abandoned the thing. He knew he had for the 
moment played his best trump, and, while await¬ 
ing events, he carefully studied the subject. He 
gave special attention to what information he had 
been able to get from Macrae respecting the time 
when he lost consciousness. He was particularly 
struck with the words employed in describing it 
to Dr. Anderson—“Then suddenly something like 
darkness descended on me, accompanied by some 
sharp command of the first voice, and I was ap¬ 
parently struck a viplent blow in the darkness on the 
back of my head.” A theory was beginning to form 
itself in his mind, but before working further on it 
he decided to await news from Plymouth. 

It was toward the end of Macrae’s month when 
there came a letter from May: 

“Dear Professor Rudge,—^ 

“I have not met with any success with Alan, 
and cannot understand him. I thought I had the 
stronger will of the two. I have done all I can to 
persuade him to do as you wish, but failed. He is 
not obstinate about it; on the contrary, he is greatly 
upset apparently at not being able to humor me. In 
the circumstances I cannot do more, and I beg of 
you not to write to him again on the subject; it 
worries him so. I am very sorry to disappoint you. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“May Treherne." 
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Professor Rudge laughed when he read the letter. 

“The little traitress! Got out of her depth and 
had to scramble back, and now stands on the side of 
the enemy. Put not thy confidence in woman! 
That girl is a brick, and would scratch my face 
cheerfully if I returned to the charge. But I know 
now all about it. My theory is absolutely estab¬ 
lished.” 

May received the following reply: 

“My Deae Miss Treherne,— 

“Short of hearing the voice myself, I could 
not desire any better confirmation of its reality, and 
that of the personality behind it, than your letter. 
This remark may appear to you iryptic, so I will 
explain. Your opinion respecting the will of Mr. 
Macrae compared with your own, and, I may say, 
with mine, is correct. When I found we did not suc¬ 
ceed, a reason for this had to be sought. On read¬ 
ing over the reports in my possession, I find that at 
the moment when he lost consciousness, he had the 
distinct impression of an order being given him. 
The order itself, quite in accordance with the well- 
known laws of hypnotism, does not now rise to the 
level of consciousness, but, none the less, absolutely 
decides his will and conduct. 

“We have both been wasting our exertions, and 
distressing our friend, uselessly. He does not yield 
because he cannot. It is, in fact, not him we are up 
against, but the Venerian! Therefore there is the 
Venerian. It is possible, although not certain, that, 
by means of hypnotism, the order itself might be 
discovered, but I think the course would be open to 
objection in this case. For the purpose of investi¬ 
gation I am now so interested in, it will be better 
to do nothing hastily that might interfere with the 
influence now at work. The order may have been a 
prohibition from returning to the instrument for 
ever, or for a time only. In the latter case it may 
not be a long time. So I propose to wait awhile, and 
do nothing. I wish the whole matter to remain a 
secret for the present, so will you please burn this 
so soon as read. 

“With kind regards, 

“Believe me, 

“Yours sincerely, 

“Stanley Budge.” 

May was pleased with the letter, principally be¬ 
cause Alan was not going to be worried any more. 
On the general argument she did not feel compe¬ 
tent to form an opinion. Seeing the whole subject 
had become very distasteful to him, Macrae was not 
even shown the letter, which May Treherne duly 
burnt, as requested. 

“That Voice Was From Mars” 

"BT must not be supposed that the subject by any 
B means died out of the Professor’s thoughts. 
1 He continued at intervals to give it careful 
study. He often puzzled over the mystery of the two 
voices. Why were there two ? What was the disagree¬ 
ment among the Venerians? It was inconceivable 
that there could be any person or party who could 
have any objection to communicate with the Earth. 
The voice had distinctly said they had longed for it 
for thousands of years, that nothing but our own 
backwardness had prevented it. In its last words, 
according to Macrae’s report, the voice had appeared 


to be about to give a warning, when the other voice, 

the “greater voice”-“My God!”—the Professor 

sprang from his chair in the excitement of his dis¬ 
covery—“That’s it,” he said to himself; “the whole 
thing is clear! Clear as possible! That voice was 
from Mars!” 

CHAPTER VIII 
At Station X 

A RRIVED at this new hypothesis, Professor 
Rudge felt as a man might who had been 
JL JL. hammering away with hammer and cold 
chisel at some old shell from a battlefield, and sud¬ 
denly discovered before it was too late, that the 
shell was charged. He fully realized that if his 
surmise were correct, the situation was not to be 
played with. He also remembered that he had once 
made an attempt to establish communication, or at 
least to exchange signals, with Mars. He had failed. 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” he 
muttered to himself (no one else would have used 
the word as applied to him). “How fortunate that 
the influence of the Venerian was too strong for 
my meddlesome interference!” 

Time passed with things in this state, no one 
having the least desire to make any further move. 
It was as though Station X had never existed. 

At the expiration of Macrae’s leave of absence, 
he had been ordered to one of the home stations, 
after a medical examination as to fitness. From 
there May Treherne received frequent letters from 
him. She thought she could perceive by these that 
he seemed in some way changed by his experiences. 
There was none of the buoyancy of former' days. 
She wondered if it was regret at the loss of the 
double pay that had lasted so short a time, and the 
consequent postponement of their plans. If his life 
were as monotonous as hers, she could forgive him 
any amount of depression. 

The Operator Writes His Consent to Professor Rudge 

O N the 10th of June of the following year. 
Professor Rudge, who had come with regret 
to fear that the whole episode was closed, 
was surprised to receive a letter from Macrae, writ¬ 
ten from the West of Ireland installation, known as 
the Cruaghaun Station, which looks down on the 
Atlantic rollers from a height of two thousand feet. 
“Dear Sir” (it ran),— 

“If you still have the same wish as you had 
when last I saw you, I would be glad to hear from 
you. For my part, I am now quite willing to go 
with you to the place you wished to visit. Look¬ 
ing back on it, I feel quite ashamed of my previous 
obstinacy, and am at a loss to account for it. My 
inclination now is quite the other way. I wish to 
go there, and dream of it continually, not only in 
sleep, but frequently in a sort of waking dream, 
while in this lonely spot, almost as lonely as that 
other. I seem as though called, requested, to come. 
Even a date seems put into my head, and I feel a 
great desire to be there at that time. You will think 
this a fanciful thing in the extreme, but would it 
be possible to be there on the 27th of July? I am 
writing you in the hope that your wish is the same, 
and that the time is sufficient, I think it is, by the 
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time it took me to return. Hoping to hear from yoii 
soon, 

‘‘I remain, dear sir, 

“Yours faithfully, 

“Alan Macrae.” 

“That,” said the Professor to himself, “quite 
settles one question. He was forbidden for a time, 
not for always; evidently a definite named time. 
How tremendous must be the psychic force wielded 
by these beings!” 

Making a Date With a Venetian 

H E saw there would be time to reach Station 
X by the date given, with a little Govern¬ 
ment assistance at the other end. Obeying 
his first impulse, he at once replied to Macrae’s 
letter. While in the middle of his letter, he paused. 
A thought had occurred to him which completely 
altered the aspect of the affair. He felt perfect con¬ 
fidence in obeying the wishes of the Venerian, but 
Macrae had heard two voices, both of which he de¬ 
scribed as addressing him with imperative orders of 
some kind. He had also the impression that they 
were in opposition to each other. By which influ¬ 
ence, then, was he now being swayed? This it was 
vital to ascertain; but how? 

He decided not to proceed further unless, or un¬ 
til, this question could be answered. For a mo¬ 
ment he saw no way of doing so, but presently a 
possible clue occurred to him. He turned to a book 
containing some astronomical tables. After mak¬ 
ing a short calculation he gave vent to a sigh of 
relief. What he had discovered was that, on the 
27th of July, Mars was in conjunction, that is, at 
the extreme other side of his orbit from the Earth, 
and with the Sun itself intervening. 

“Well done, Venerian!” he exclaimed aloud. 
“Caught unawares, evidently utterly by surprise 
and unprepared, with not a second to lose, contend¬ 
ing in a losing battle with a being greater than 
himself, and every instant full of peril, the Venerian 
had kept his head. In a moment of time he had de¬ 
cided on a plan of action, made the astronomical 
calculation mentally, forced his order on Macrae, and 
sent him into temporary oblivion, to be out of 
harm’s way. ‘Something like darkness descended on 
me,’ Macrae had said, ‘accompanied by some sharp 
command of the first voice, and I was apparently 
struck a violent blow on the back of my head.’ The 
floor struck him. In his conversation with Macrae 
the Venerian claimed the mental superiority. It is 
already placed beyond dispute; he has given his 
proofs.” 

The Trip to Station X and the Parting of the Lovers 

P ROFESSOR Rudge was not a man who easily 
showed excitement, or allowed himself to be 
influenced perceptibly by his emotions, but 
for once he seemed a little carried away. The thing 
he had desired, more than he knew, seemed at last 
to show probability of realization, to be almost with¬ 
in his grasp. In point of fact there was, in his at¬ 
titude for the moment, something of the man as 
well as the scientist. He reflected that if this dis¬ 
covery fell to him, he would not only have made an 
advance, the extent of which was beyond human 
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power to estimate, but also he would have his op¬ 
ponents beaten. 

The renewal of the Admiralty permission, and 
Macrae’s leave of absence, were easily obtained. It 
remained but to pack up the few things necessary 
for the journey, and those that might be wanted at 
Station X. Here Professor Rudge was in a quan¬ 
dary. He could not decide how much or little to 
encumber himself with. Should he take books of 
reference? What was really going to happen, if 
all went well? A scientific discussion? Would he 
not, according to what had been spoken to Macrae, 
be in the position of a pupil, with much to learn 
and little to impart? He became so engrossed with 
the possibilities of the affair before him, that his 
absent-mindedness became very pronounced and his 
sister, who kept house for him, had the gravest sus¬ 
picions that he must have fallen in love at last. 

It was decided to go by P. & O. steamer to Hong- 
Kong, and there the Admiralty had arranged to take 
them on board one of the cruisers attached to the 
China Station and convey them to Station X. The 
authorities were quite willing to make this slight 
return for the valuable services the scientist had 
previously rendered in connection with radio tele¬ 
phony, and the choice and equipment of these 
stations; services for which he had refused remun¬ 
eration. 

The leave-taking between Macrae and May Tre- 
herne again took place on Plymouth Hoe, and again 
it fell to her lot to hearten her lover. She could 
not fail to see how depressed he was. 

“Are you sure you want to go on this journey, 
Alan?” she asked. “You remember we agreed that 
it should be given up.” 

“I must go, May,” he replied, with decision; “in 
fact, nothing would prevent me. But do you remem¬ 
ber, dear, the last time we said good-bye, when I 
went to—to that place? I spoke to you then of a 
cloud looming in the future.” 

“Yes, Alan, and you were justified,” May said; 
“but that is all past now, isn’t it?” 

The Voyage to Station X 

“T'T THEN I came back you said what had hap- 

\\l pened had proved me right, and I let it go 
T T at that. But in spite of that the cloud has 
not passed away. It remains ahead, May, darker 
than ever, and very much nearer.” He shuddered 
involuntarily. 

Greatly distressed, the girl endeavored to dissuade 
him, even at this last moment, from starting on 
such an ill-presaged journey, but without success. 
Just as it had been before impossible to incline him 
to go, now his one idea was to start. She saw that 
further words would be wasted. She was not her¬ 
self unduly impressed with his premonition, yet she 
would have been quite willing for him to give up the 
idea. Finding him immovable, she did her best to 
cheer him, and with some success. Yet the parting 
was a sad one, the outward cheerfulness of both 
somewhat forced. 

The voyage passed uneventfully, and on the 2Sth 
of July, only a day from the time desired, they were 
landed at Station X. 

Professor Rudge, having made the acquaintance 
of Lieutenant Hughes, the officer in charge, found 
that arrangements against his arrival had been 
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made, and quarters allotted him and Macrae. He 
handed Lieutenant Hughes the written authority he 
had brought with him respecting the use of the 
signal-room, and so great was his impatience to put 
the purpose of his journey to the test, that he and 
Macrae went to the signal-table that same evening. 
Waiting for the Message From Venus 

M ACRAE put on the receivers. “Are you 
there?” he said, and it struck him at once 
that he had, without premeditation, used 
the same low tone as in his previous conversations. 
He then sat silent. 

Professor Rudge was sufficiently convinced of the 
interest of the Venerians to feel confident that his 
and Macrae’s coming to Station X had been observ¬ 
ed, having the Venerian’s own word for it that such 
observation was within their power. A prompt re¬ 
ply obviously depended on that. 

The time seemed interminable. The Professor 
could not take his eyes off his companion, nor could 
he sit still upon his chair. Neither could he, now 
that the great moment had come, entirely drive from 
his mind that “second voice.” He felt as one reach¬ 
ing out in the dark expecting to grasp a desired 
object, but with an uncomfortable feeling of not 
being certain on what his fingers might close. 

One, two, three minutes passed. He drummed 
with his fingers upon the table. Would the time 
never pass? His watch was lying before him. 
Four, five minutes passed. Six minutes, the inter¬ 
val in Macrae’s previous conversations elapsed, and 
there was no reply. He felt his threat dry. The 
second hand of his watch crawled on. 

Suddenly Macrae gave a start, at the sight of 
which the Professor almost jumped out of his chair. 

“Yes, I am here,” said Macrae. Then, turning 
from the mouthpiece to the Professor, he said, as 
he had agreed^ 

“It is he!” 

The Friendly Venerians Talking With Station X 

A FTER an interval (the Professor soon be¬ 
came accustomed to these intervals) he saw 
Macrae begin to take shorthand notes. He 
repeated the words as he wrote, and thus Professor 
Pudge was able to follow the conversation. 

“You have some one with you?” The conversa¬ 
tions are given without reference to the intervals. 

“Yes, there is a scientific gentleman with me, 
and he hopes to speak with you.” 

“We have already heard of Professor Rudge. 
At this moment he could not hear my voice, and 
you are necessary, but for a reason I will explain 
to him when possible, it is desirable to establish 
direct communication at once. Ask him if he is 
willing to place himself under my control, in full 
rapport with me.” 

Professor Rudge on hearing these words as re¬ 
peated by Macrae at once understood what was re¬ 
quired, but not the means by which it was to be 
achieved. 

For a moment he was silent. It was a risk. It 
was surrendering his ego to another. For a few 
seconds he thought rapidly. Then he seemed to 
come to a decision. He motioned Macrae to remove 
the receivers from his ears. 

“Macrae, do you still clearly recall the two voices 


you heard at the moment you were last here?” 
“Very clearly, sir. I shall never forget either!” 
“Are you quite certain, absolutely certain, that 
the voice you now hear is the first voice, the one 
with whom you had conversations?” 

"Quite sure, sir.” 

“Did the voices have any resemblance?” 

“None whatever! The second voice,” he added, 
and the Professor noticed the same tone and look 
of awe that had struck his two hearers on board 
the Sagitta, “was—was—I felt a worm. This is the 
friendly voice that spoke to me all through.” 

After another short pause, the Professor said, 
“Reply that I am willing to do as desired.” He 
added to himself. “But I cannot see how it is to 
be done.” 

Macrae then replied to the voice, “Yes, he is 
willing.” 

Hypnotism From the Planet Venus 

I N due course came the direction, “Face each 
other.” Professor Rudge perceived that Macrae 
was in some way about to be used as the medi¬ 
um, but could not guess the intended proceedings. 
He knew that his companion’s will was so much the 
wfeaker, that of his own power he would be quite in¬ 
capable of acquiring the necessary dominance. 

The voice then addressed Macrae. “Although 
you are under my influence, and it is by the 
rapport so established that you hear me, that is not 
enough for the present purpose. In the present 
phase of the rapport, the attempt would fail; 
in the first place because you would probably 
be incapable of influencing Professor Rudge, who 
has probably the stronger mind, and in the second 
place because, if you succeeded, he would be under 
your influence, not mine, and therefore be still in¬ 
capable of hearing me. It is necessary that you pass 
on into the second phase, in which your conscious¬ 
ness is merged in mine. You will now sleep, and 
then act as I shall direct you. In thought contact 
there will be little need of words.” 

At the first suggestion, at the mention of the 
word sleep, Macrae instantly responded and, offering 
no resistance, his hold on consciousness slipped from 
him, as it might from one who had taken an anaes¬ 
thetic. 

Professor Rudge saw the change, and his own 
knowledge of the subject enabled him to gather that 
the second phase had been brought about. 

“Look fixedly in my eyes,” said the voice of the 
unconscious operator, and, on being obeyed, he 
moved his hand in backward sweeps above the 
other’s head. 

As they remained eye to eye the Professor began 
to notice a very peculiar expression that he had 
never noticed before, in the eyes before him. Was 
it expression, or was it something in their contour? 
Certainly very peculiar—and yet not altogether new 
to him. How strangely fixed and unwinking they 
seemed. He had never before seen anything like 
that in Macrae’s eyes—nor in those of any other 
human being. What are those creatures that have 
eyes that these reminded him of? His memory 
seemed vague—those passes were very soothing. 
“Sleep!” said Macrae, in a quiet but firm tone. 
The Professor nodded. 

“Sleep!” said Macrae. 
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The Professor’s head fell forward. 

Presently Macrae, evidently in obedience to in¬ 
structions, rose, saying, “Come, sit in this seat; 
take the headpiece and put it on, and hear the 
voice that will speak to you.” 

Good Appetites After the Hypnotizing 

T HE other, looking like a somnambulist, 
changed places with him. He put on the 
headpiece, and Macrae, in obedience to a last 
suggestion, gradually rose to consciousness. He then 
saw the change that had been brought about, and 
moved away toward the entrance. He stood there a 
moment, looking at the Professor, then heard him 
say, “Yes! I am here.’ Macrae quietly closed the door 
after Ijim. 

It was eight o’clock, and night had descended. 
He went to the door of the outer entrance, but, 
feeling no desire to join the station staff, stood 
there watching a bright star that shone with silvery 
and steady beam, in the western sky. He knew that 
star was Venus. 

An hour passed. He waited, dozing on the bench 
in the corner of the little outer lobby of the station- 
house. Then he slept. 

When he woke it was with a start; broad day, a 
hand upon his shoulder. Looking up, he saw it was 
Professor Rudge standing beside him. He immedi¬ 
ately rose. “Good morning, sir. It has been a suc¬ 
cess? You have heard?” 

He noticed that the Professor wore a puzzled look. 
“The fact is,” said the latter, “I have heard 
nothing. I know nothing, even of how I came to 
be sitting with the receiver on my head. Can you 
give me some information?” 

Macrae at once understood the situation. He 
remembered his own twenty-hour spell; the Pro¬ 
fessor’s seemed to have been only about twelve 
hours. He explained that this was doubtless a 
similar experience. 

Professor Rudge now understood what had hap¬ 
pened. He realized that he, like a bag full of in¬ 
formation, had been untied, taken by the bottom cor¬ 
ners, and held upside down. It seemed undignified. 
But presently the sane and healthy man came to the 
surface, and he laughed, recovered his temper—and 
his appetite. 

“Have you had anything to eat since yesterday, 
Macrae?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” said Macrae, smiling. 

“Then, my boy, let us attend to that at once. 
Everything else can wait.” 

So the station staff took possession of the signal- 
room, and the Professor took possession of the at¬ 
tendant, and the two men ate. Six feet of burly 
brawn and muscle represented a powerful engine, 
not to be kept going without considerable stoking. 

After this, he and his companion thoroughly ex¬ 
plored the island. The Professor was always care¬ 
ful to keep himself in thorough physical training, 
and his companion would have been all the better 
had he followed the same course. This was Ma¬ 
crae’s conclusion after the walking and cliff-climb¬ 
ing of the next two hours. He returned to the sta¬ 
tion-house nearly run off his feet. Professor 
Rudge believed in the strenuous life, and he lived up 
to his creed. 


CHAPTER IX 
Macrae Under Suspicion 

X N the afternoon, as soon as the instrument was 
B again at his disposal. Professor Rudge and 
JL Macrae took possession of the signal-room. 

The Professor was impatient to find out if he 
would now be able to hear the voice himself, and 
at once put on the headpiece. 

“Are you there?” The tone was a little un¬ 
steady from suppressed excitement. 

After the usual interval, it was with a thrill of 
pleasure that he heard, faint but clear, a voice, the 
voice. There could be no mistaking its agreement 
with Macrae’s description. 

“Yes, Professor Rudge,” it said, “I am here; but 
speak low, as Macrae did. Your other stations will 
then not hear you, but I shall hear you. Also, that 
you may have a record of our conversation, repeat 
my words aloud to Macrae, and he will take them 
down. 

“I foresee,” proceeded the voice, “that you may 
disapprove of the manner of our first intercourse 
during the past night. It was the best way. It 
saved time, which is most vital. You have supple¬ 
mented to the utmost of your ability the information 
given by Macrae, and our future conversations can 
be devoted to the return you will no doubt desire, 
except for a matter on which I must speak before 
you remove the receiver. On what topic would you 
first wish to compare Venerian opinions with your 
own?” 

The Great Moment of Professor Rudge’s Life 

A S he heard these words, Professor Rudge felt 
that the great moment of his life had 

Although he had rehearsed a hundred imaginary 
conversations with the “voice,” on as many topics, 
now that the voice was suddenly offered him, he was 
momentarily at a loss what to say. At last he 
spoke. 

“Now that this new door to knowledge has been 
so unexpectedly opened to mankind, I hope it will 
never be closed again. I hope that the time is near 
when, under your instruction, our knowledge will be 
equal to your own, so far as our lesser minds are 
capable of understanding all that constitutes your 
attainments.” 

“We shall,” said the voice, “withhold no informa¬ 
tion we can give you. It is not in our power to 
make you our equals. The increase of knowledge 
will tend to develop yo.ur minds, but you must ever 
remember that the two things are entirely separate 
entities.” 

“I realize that,” said the professor, “and that as 
you are the greater in both respects, you are the 
best judge of what should be our subject now. As 
I have the use of the instrument for a limited time, 
I will leave the choice to you and remain a listener, 
to save the intervals of waiting for replies.” 

The Venerian commended the course proposed by 
Professor Rudge, and at once proceeded with what 
was practically a long scientific lecture, that held 
his auditor spellbound with interest. The attain¬ 
ments displayed, the sweep of intellect indicated, 
caused Professor Rudge to feel himself a novice 
again. 
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The Venerian commenced by saying, “Do not 
suppose we arrogate to ourselves anything ap¬ 
proaching infallibility. We are but fellow travel¬ 
lers with yourselves toward the great goal—Truth.” 

A Theory of the Universe Told From Venus 

T HE subject he chose was the Venerian theory 
of the universe corresponding to what is 
known as the La Placian theory, but to which 
it had no resemblance. 

“Your theory,” he said, “contemplates a universal 
loss of energy, until space is peopled only by dead 
suns; a universe with all heat, light, life, extinct; 
without one ray to wander through its blackness of 
darkness, or one sigh to break its eternal silence. 
To mihds cultivated as are ours, such a develop¬ 
ment, with an eternity still to come, would be suffi¬ 
cient refutation.” 

The Venerian then proceeded to give the theory 
accepted in his world, and to support it with such 
evidence that Professor Pudge’s acceptance of it 
was complete and inevitable. It proved to him the 
perfect and complete conservation of solar energy 
beyond possibility of dispute. 

As soon as the enunciation of the new theory 
and its demonstration were completed, the Venerian 
said, “We felt that this was due to you as a first 
fruit of the information we hope to give you on 
many subjects in return for the information you 
have given us respecting your terrestrial affairs; 
but we must now speak on a subject of more im¬ 
mediately vital importance. Do not repeat my 
words to Macrae. What follows is for yourself 
alone.” 

At this moment some one was heard knocking at 
the door of the signal-room. Evidently they were 
about to be interrupted. In dumb show Macrae im¬ 
parted the fact. “Go,” said the Professor, “and see 
if the instrument is wanted. If so, ask if we can 
retain it for a few minutes.” 

Macrae presently returned from the door to say 
that Lieutenant Hughes wished to send a message, 
but that it could wait a few minutes. 

On replacing the receivers, that he had removed 
to hear Macrae’s answer, the Professor found that 
the Venerian had ceased speaking. He had heard 
the words of Macrae. 

Presently the voice resumed: “Are you there. 
Professor Rudge?” 

Danger of Interruption From Mars 

O N receiving the affirmative reply, the voice 
proceeded: “Do not speak! Remember that 
on the subject I am about to speak on noth¬ 
ing must be said to Macrae. There was great 
anxiety here lest you and he should not arrive in 
time. By good fortune you did. But every day now 
the position becomes less secure. When my last 
interview with Macrae, on his first visit to this 
Station, was brought to an abrupt interruption, it 
was on account of an unforeseen interruption from 
Mars.” (“I was right,” thought the professor.) 

“By an exhibition of powers ..that we did not 
even know them to possess, Macrae was reached 
indirectly, through his rapport with me. I was 
rapidly being overborne in my defence of him, when 
I succeeded in entrancing him, and had only just 


time to give him instructions to remain so until 
far from the island, and not return to it until the 
27th of July. 

“My instructions were inadequate, and even faulty^ 
but the situation at the moment of giving them 
was extremely difficult. We have now taken ade¬ 
quate precautions that the same thing shall not 
happen to you, but we cannot undo the evil that 
may have been done in the case of Macrae, nor say, 
for the present, the extent of it. It is this latter 
point that we wish to test. We have reason to sup¬ 
pose that it is of a serious nature, in fact fatal, un¬ 
less guarded against. 

“With such extremely little time for thought, 
my instructions to him were, not to return to the 
island before the 27th of July, the date suggested 
by the next conjunction of Mars. With time for 
reflection, I should have taken a much more drastic 
course. For this reason I feel, to a certain extent, 
responsible for the position that has arisen; a posi¬ 
tion much too full of danger. Our reason now for 
fearing that the malign influence was successfully 
brought to bear on him is that, although I did not 
bid him return, yet he showed an anxious desire to 
be here by the expiration of the forbidden period. 
His experiences at the Station were not of a kind 
to make that desire natural as a spontaneous wish. 

“We therefore conclude that he is now, of course 
quite unconsciously to himself, under the Martian’s 
influence, and that to allow him to go to the receiver 
after Mars has passed from behind the solar screen 
would be to run the greatest risk. To-day is safe, 
probably tomorrow, but it is best to be on the safe 
side, for those beings always seem to surpass our 
calculations. My instructions to you are, to see to 
it, as though your life depended on it, which it may, 
that Macrae never again puts on the headpiece, and 
that you find out by watching him, whether he shows 
any secret desire to do so, or' is prompted to do so. 
That is all. Do not reply. I will be ready to con¬ 
tinue our discourse when you next come to the in¬ 
strument.” 

_ “We will now tell Lieutenant Hughes that the 
signal-room is at his disposal,” said the Professor. 

“What did the voice say, the last minute or two?” 
asked Macrae, as they went out. 

“He spoke to me about the receiver,” said the’ 
Professor calmly. “With the instructions he will 
give me I hope to be able to make improvement 
in that part of the instrument. Let us take a turn 
around the island.” 

Night was falling as they returned to the station- 
house, and Macrae was told to defer writing out 
his report until next morning. Being tired, he was 
glad of this respite, and was soon fast asleep. 

Professor Rudge also retired early to his room, 
but not to sleep. That afternoon had opened up to 
him novel views, not merely on one, but on many 
scientific subjects. He was a student again, his 
whole world revolutionized. Sleep! What man 
could sleep in such circumstances? 

Ultimately, after the first bent of the scientific 
had had its way with him, he came down to the 
urgent matter dealt with in the Venerian’s last 
words. Late that night it was not musings on 
science that kept him awake, but a sense of peril. 
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The Evil Doings of the Martians in the Past 

E VERY detail of the tragedy of Mars of long 
ago, as recounted in Macrae’s report, came 
vividly before his mind. There was no mys¬ 
tery about the manner of it. He quite understood 
the method of the whole unspeakable crime, from its 
full conception to its ghastly perpetration. He knew 
better than to look upon it as a fable, or old wife’s 
tale. The earnestness of the Venerian carried con¬ 
viction. < 

In imagination he placed himself in the position 
of the Lunarians. Just as a drowning man will grasp 
at a straw, so those apparently perishing beings had 
allowed the instinct of self-preservation to stifle con¬ 
science. 

He tried to realize the nature and power of the 
present Martians. His most vivid idea of them, how¬ 
ever, he got by realizing the evident terror with 
which they inspired the Venerians. 

If any Martian could gain a footing on the earth 
by grasping at the personality of one of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and so animating a human form, the whole 
world, by virtue of his psychic force and intellect, 
would be at his mercy and that of all his kin who 
would follow. The more the Professor thought of it 
the more terribly he felt the weight of his responsi¬ 
bility, knowing the fate that was now threatening 
the world, and that only he and this far-off Venerian 
stood between it and, catastrophe. 

More than once during the night the Professor 
left his room and paced the little entrance lobby of 
the station-house, into which both his and the signal- 
room opened. Each time that he closed his eyes, be¬ 
fore a momentary doze had time to merge into sleep, 
some weird nightmare, connected with the subject 
of his thoughts, effectually roused him. 


Two Keys to One Door 

T HE night seemed interminable. It came to an 
end at last without incident. 

At the earliest opportunity he asked Lieu¬ 
tenant Hughes if he could be provided with a key to 
the signal-room. He had noticed that the door was 
never locked, and seldom shut except in windy 
weather. 

“Certainly, sir,” said Lieutenant Hughes, rather 
mystified by the request. 

He was a good-natured young fellow, who stood 
rather in awe of Professor Rudge, on account of his 

“Thank you,” said the Professor. “You may have 
wondered why I have come to this station. The full 
details will I hope be known in due time, but I may 
say that it is in connection with an experiment in 
radio telephony. As you know, this is the most pow¬ 
erful installation that exists, and it is the only one 
adapted to my purpose.” 

“I thought it must be something of that sort, sir.” 
“Let me explain,” said the Professor, “what may 
have seemed an odd request. Macrae, who assists 
me, is a very good fellow, very competent, intelligent 
and interested in what I am doing, but you will 
understand that in some experiments the slightest 
unconsidered action may be very prejudicial. I wish 
to make quite certain that he does not, even with the 
best intentions, meddle with any part of the mechan¬ 
ism in the signal-room when I am not there.” 


“Certainly, sir,” said Hughes; “the 'door can be 
kept locked.” 

“If the keys can be found.” 

“If not, I will have a couple made at once. That 
will be no trouble to Jones.” 

Jones was the radio engineer acting with Lieuten¬ 
ant Hughes. 

The Professor was several times on the point of 
taking Hughes to some extent into his confidence. 
He saw* both the advantages in and objections to do¬ 
ing so. He finally decided to say nothing as yet. 

By mid-day a key was handed to him. 

“The only other key,” said Hughes, “remains with 
me; so that will be all right.” 

This greatly allayed Professor Rudge’s immediate 
sense of danger. At the appointed time, accompanied 
by Macrae, he went to the signal-table to resume the 
conversation of the day before. His first call was 
answered. 

“Is Macrae with you?” came the question. 

“Yes.” * 

“Then we will go on with our discourse of yes¬ 
terday, but at its termination send him from the 
room before you put down the receivers, that we may 
speak of our difficulty respecting him.” 

Then, the Professor repeating to Macrae, a fur¬ 
ther long exposition on various branches of science 
followed. The listener was soon entranced by his in¬ 
terest in, and lost in admiration of the long strides 
Venerian science had made beyond the bounds of hu¬ 
man knowledge. He was carried so far beyond his 
depth that he found it impossible, while repeating the 
words, mentally to follow the argument with the 
same rapidity. Giving up the attempt as confusing 
and tending to error, he repeated mechanically, 
wisely deciding to defer thought or study until he 
could read the communication at his leisure. 

At its conclusion there was a short pause, evi¬ 
dently intended to put the Professor on his guard. 
Then the voice resumed: 

“Do not repeat! Find some reason to dismiss 
Macrae.” 

“That seems all on the subject for the present, 
Macrae. I think of asking a few questions, but shall 
not require your help. You must be pretty tired of 
it, as the subject is rather beyond you, is it not?” 

“I do not understand it at all, sir,” said Macrae, 
stifling a yawn. 

“Then take the shorthand notes into your room 
and write them out for me while it is still daylight.” 

Macrae left the signal-room. 

Re-adjusting the headpiece, the Professor said^= 

“I am now alone.” ; 

“Have you taken adequate precautions against 
Macrae coming to the instrument?” 

“Yes. The door is now kept constantly locked 
when no messages are being sent.” 

The Venerians Tell of Impending Danger From Mars 
‘•rr^HAT is well, but I assure you that very 
I great vigilance is necessary, and we do not 
A feel convinced that you are sufficiently alive 
to the danger that threatens you. Our only hope : s 
based on the knowledge that you are not a man of 
small mind, or lacking in imagination. If such were 
the ease, we shouldfdespair of being able to assist you. 
You would in that case infallibly regard the danger 
as remote, almost unintelligible, even unreal. We are 
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convinced that such is not the case with you, but 
we doubt if you adequately appreciate the peril and 
its imminence. 

“Although you already know its general nature, 
let me, at the risk of being wearisome, again speak 
of it. I am not able to tell you how the baleful in¬ 
fluence will act on Macrae, but you must be prepared 
for every subtle means of gaining its end. Have you 
seen anything as yet to arouse suspicion?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“Three days have now elapsed since the time of 
conjunction. Mars is now rapidly increasing his 
angle with the sun. The time of danger is now very 
near. If there is no sign of the influence we fear 
within a day or two, all is well, and the evil was not 
wrought. Remember, whatever the time of day or 
night, let me know at once of any overt sign.” 

“I will of course do so,” said the Professor. 

“On no account let yourself be lulled into any false 
idea of security by relying on the great physical su¬ 
periority you may possess. In the event of the oc¬ 
currence of what we strive to guard against, that 
would be entirely useless. You, and all your race, 
would be brought to the means of communication 
like Iambs to the slaughter. We can resume our con¬ 
versation to-morrow at the same hour, if no pre¬ 
vious call is rendered necessary. 

Regarding this as dismissal for the time. Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge removed the receivers and sat for a 
time gazing at the instrument before him, but not 
thinking of it. It was with a very worried air that 
he ultimately rose and left the signal-room. 

CHAPTER X 
The Venerian’s Anxiety 

W ITH the Venerian’s words of warning still 
ringing in his ears, Professor Rudge left 
the signal-room and went to his own 
apartment. He -was soon lost in thought, but it was 
not on general science that his mind was concentrat¬ 
ed. He was revolving the matter so urgently pressed 
on his attention by the Venerian. 

He was chiefly impressed by perceiving that how¬ 
ever keen -his own- sense of the danger from the Mar¬ 
tians, his informant was much more impressed, and 
he did not forget that that informant was a being 
of higher mental status than himself. He remem¬ 
bered words that, although accompanied by some 
complimentary remark, gave the impression that if 
the speaker’s sense of the danger arose principally 
from a knowledge of the character of the Martian, it 
came also partly from a lack of reliance on- the char¬ 
acter of humanity, even as exemplified by himself. 

He was told to be on the look-out for every kind 
of subtle means that the unseen enemy could pos¬ 
sibly seize on to achieve his ends. At the same time, 
he was unable to conceive of any means available, or 
against which he could set a guard, beyond taking 
the obvious precaution of keeping Macrae from the 
signal-table. This he had done effectually, but the 
Venerian, in spite of the Professor’s promise, was 
evidentally not fully reassured. This gave Profes¬ 
sor Rudge an uneasy feeling; for he did not disguise 
from himself for a moment the fact as to which 
possessed the better knowledge and judgment. 


The Venerians Still Fear the Evil-Minded Martians 

T HE Venerian had claimed for his race a great 
superiority over humanity, and had given more 
than ample proof of it. It was, however, clear 
that, while having the greatest admiration for the 
science and mental status of the Martians, the 
Venerian, when acting in opposition to them, felt 
his inferiority and danger of defeat. How much 
greater must man’s inferiority be! If the Venerian 
felt the greater anxiety, it could but arise from a 
greater knowledge of the foe. 

Tax his brain as he would, Professor Rudge could 
not see what more he could do. He longed for the 
arrival of the Sagitta. He knew the impossibility 
of any one doing without sleep. If his responsibility 
meant continual watchfulnes, day and night, he saw 
that time was fighting against him. Everything de¬ 
pended upon the arrival of the cruiser. 

To ease his mind of mere useless worry, he strove 
to fix his attention on the scientific revelations to 
which he had just listened. Had they stood alone, he 
would have been able to think of nothing else. They 
were epoch-making, colossal; yet it now required a 
distinct effort of will on his Dart to give to them the 
requisite concentration of mind. In this, however, 
he at length succeeded. 

Scientific riches had been poured out to him with 
an unstinted hand. He saw that this new knowledge 
meant revolution in the scientific world, for it not 
only went far beyond the dreams of our greatest 
thinkers, but was at variance with many theories 
long accepted. Each branch of science being so in¬ 
terwoven with others on which it impinges, it was 
evident how deeply even those he had not heard 
dealt with would be affected. As an instance, he re¬ 
membered the long dispute between the geologists 
and the astronomers as to the age of the earth, in 
which each side claimed to have proved the other 
wrong by many millions of years. He saw that the 
whole argument fell to the ground before this new 
and splendid theory of the maintenance of the 
cosmos. 

Feeling at length that deep thought was not help¬ 
ing him to keep his brain prepared for its possible 
coming contest with sleepless hours, he decided to 
drop the subject until next morning and seek the 
company of Lieutenant Hughes at their evening 
meal. He realized that the time he had hitherto 
given to that young man, considering that he was 
practically the host, was scarcely sufficient for the 
needs of politeness. He also wished to sound him, 
with a view; to deciding how far it would be possible 
or rather, desirable, to confide in him. 

Professor Rudge found Hughes a cheerful light¬ 
hearted fellow, who proved pleasant company. He 
made one or two attempts to interest him in scientific 
subjects, but saw that although the young officer 
gave him polite and even deferential attention, his 
leaning was certainly not in that direction, and his 
information in such things was quite superficial. 

The Professor was confirmed in his opinion that 
to say nothing was best. 

A Walk On the Island—Professor Rudge’s Suspicions 
TN passing to his own room. Professor Rudge 
I once more tried the door of the signal-room. It 
JL was securely locked. He prepared himself to 
pass a night of watchfulness. He felt the disadvant- 
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age of not knowing what form the danger would 
take, or the direction from which it would come. Its 
intangibility might have caused it temporarily to 
fade from his mind, and allow him a few hours’ rest, 
but he was deterred by his knowledge of the anxiety 
of one better able than he to gauge the possibilities 
of the situation. 

Through such uneasy somnolence as he allowed 
himself, and however much he endeavored to keep 
that being in the mental background, there would 
persist in sometimes looming up before him the 
menace of the Martian. 

The next morning Professor Eudge rose early. 
In spite of his disturbed rest, he felt his anxiety 
less insistent than on the night before. His was a 
spirit that soon rebounded from depression. With 
the daylight he felt again almost his own sanguine 
and jovial self. It was not that he forgot for one 
moment his danger and responsibility, but that the 
morning brought him greater confidence in his 
ability to meet the situation. 

He roused Macrae, and together they set off to 
the cliff and inhaled the breeze from the ocean, cool 
in the early hours. 

He took Macrae with him, partly that he might 
not be left at the station without his supervision, 
and partly that he might take the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of tactfully probing his mind and thoughts on 
the subject of his experiences on his first visit to the 
island. He wished to see if any further light could 
be thrown on Macrae’s desire to return to Station 
X. Professor Eudge was careful not to let it appear 
to his companion that he was being examined, or 
that the talk was with any definite object. 

The point raised by the Venerian, that there was 
ground for suspicion in the desire of Macrae to re¬ 
turn to Station X, where his previous experience had 
been so terrible, would not have occurred to the Pro¬ 
fessor, but he now saw the full force of it. He re¬ 
membered that Macrae had never given him any rea¬ 
son for his wish, and now ascertained, without 
abrupty asking the question, that he had none to 
give. This did not come as a surprise to the Profes¬ 
sor, who knew more than most men about that ob¬ 
scure subject of the subconscious ego. He saw that 
the fact went to support the Venerian’s opinion. 

A Conference With the Venerians 

W HEN they returned from their walk, both 
eager for their breakfast, Professor 
Eudge was thoroughly satisfied that 
Macrae had no conscious wish to communicate with 
the Martian, “the second voice,” as he invariably 
called it. The Professor noticed that whenever Mac¬ 
rae used that phrase, and he never did unless led to 
it, the same expression of awe crept into his look 
and tone as had been noticed on that first occasion on 
board the Sagitta. 

Short as the contact had been, almost momentary, 
and few, if any, the words that could have passed, 
the impression made on Macrae had been enormous. 
It was something, however, to know that if Macrae 
were likely to attempt anything that had to be guard¬ 
ed against, he was himself totally ignorant of the 
fact. 

With this partial relief of his anxiety, the natural 
bent of Professor Eudge’s mind asserted itself. His 
thoughts again reverted to the great acquisition of 
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knowledge so strangely given him. He got from 
Macrae the written report of the conversation of the 
previous afternoon. He spent the greater part of the 
morning on this and in making notes of subjects he 
desired to speak about on the next occasion. 

At the usual hour he and Macrae went again to 
the signal-room. 

The Professor noticed that his first call was 
answered without a second’s avoidable interval. 
The fact impressed him with the fact of the con¬ 
stant attention evidently now given at the other 
end. Whatever uneasiness he might feel, he became 
convinced that greater uneasiness existed there, a 
circumstance that increased his own. It was not so 
much his own acquaintance with the facts of the case 
that maintained his fears at the necessary level, as 
the evident anxiety felt on Venus. Apart from that, 
and the daily reiteration of the warning, those fears 
would inevitably have become lulled by the complete 
absence of any outward sign to stimulate them. 

Promptly to the usual call, “Are you there?” came 
the reply. 

“Do not repeat! Answer with one word, yes or no. 
Has there been any sign or indications of what we 
fear?” 

“No.” 

“On what subject, Professor Eudge, do you wish 
to converse to-day?” 

Cosmic History Told by the Venerians 

A LONG discourse ensued that ranged over a 
variety of subjects, all of such intense inter¬ 
est to Professor Eudge, as indeed they would 
have been to any man of scientific leanings, or even 
ordinary intelligence, that, for the time, all worry 
over other matters was forgotten. 

These subjects included among others—Nature’s 
general method, always, in the material realm, pro¬ 
ceeding in cycles, never toward finality. This was 
no new theory to Professor Eudge, but now eluci¬ 
dated and exemplified in a way that thrilled him 
with admiration. The origin of life was shown to be 
a thing quite outside the bounds of any finite intelli¬ 
gence, whether human, Venerian, or even Martian. 
The absolute futility was indicated of the human en¬ 
deavor to find out when and how matter first began 
to live, the fact being that no matter ever did or 
ever would live. The mystery of death was shown to 
be the mere withdrawal of a hand from a machine 
that would no longer work. The illusion was caused 
by the fact of our waking consciousness being able 
only to see the machine. 

He was given the geological period, with dates, of 
man’s evolution as such, and a short account of the 
ancestry of the present human races, going back to 
remote times, to which our historic period is as yes¬ 
terday. This was followed by a comparison of the 
present political and social state of the two worlds. 
Here again Professor Eudge caught every word with 
intense avidity. He quickly saw two things; one that 
in this respect the state of things in the Venerian 
world was ideal beyond his previous dreams of what 
any state could be; the other that it would be worse 
than useless here, spelling absolute anarchy. 

At the conclusion of this part of the discourse 
there was a pause and, remembering the similar 
pause of the day before, the listener was on hig 
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guard. Then the voice resumed: “Do not repeat! 
Let Macrae now leave you.” 

Turning to his companion and displacing the re¬ 
ceivers, the Professor said, “Will you take your 
notes of what has passed into your room, please, and 
write them out for me. Give them to me as soon as 
they are ready.” 

A minute later he turned to the mouthpiece. "I 
am alone,” he said. 

Danger Impending—Precautions Necessary 

I N due course the voice resumed: “I must come 
hack to the subject of the threatening danger. 
We have now every reason to believe that the 
most careful vigilance is necessary. Although there 
has been no sign, we believe that the influence of the 
enemy has now the opportunity to make itself felt. 
If it is as we fear, Macrae may be prompted to do 
what he would himself be at a loss to give any in¬ 
telligent reason for. Watch him constantly!” 

“I shall be extremely glad when he is out of the is¬ 
land. That will be in two days,” said Professor 
Radge. “Meanwhile, every precaution shall be 
taken.” 

"Every precaution! You speak the words too 
lightly, Professor Rudge. I cannot describe to you 
the anxiety on your behalf that is felt here; and 
when I say your behalf, I mean all your kind. It is 
necessary to speak plainly. You are not sufficiently 
in earnest in this matter. Your whole world is now 
relying upon you alone. If you only had a fuller 
grasp of the nature of the beings arrayed against 
you, compared with whom we are children, it might 
help you, if indeed it did not paralyse you. I charge 
you, let there be no unprotected moment. But two 
days!” 

Professor Rudge was profoundly impressed by 
the solemnity of this warning. He did not know 
quite how to reply to it. At another time he might 
have felt some resentment. Knowing the care he was 
taking, and the anxious time he had been having, 
he could scarcely admit the justice of the Venerian’s 
words. They did, however, make him realize still 
more fully the concern and solicitude that obviously 
inspired them, and so they fulfilled their purpose of 
heightening his own appreciation of the gravity of 
the situation. 

“I feel sure,” he said, “that you know better than 
I how full the position is of peril. Thank you for 
the further warning. I promise to use the utmost 
care of which I am capable. Do you suppose our con¬ 
versation is being overheard on Mars?” 

“We are, comparatively speaking, so near, and that 
planet at present so far removed, and unfavorably 
placed, that we do not think it can be. But it is un¬ 
certain. We only know that, if the positions were 
reversed, we should be unable to hear. There is one 
other thing I must request of you—to come to the 
instrument at once if Macrae shows any overt sign 
of the influence we fear. If suspicion becomes con¬ 
verted into certainty, then indeed our line of action 
must be reconsidered. If there is nothing of this 
nature to communicate, come to the instrument 
again to-morrow at the same time; but from now on 
there will always be some one to answer your call 
That is all for the present.” 

Professor Rudge took off the headpiece and 
passed his hand over his forehead. For a long time 


he sat lost in thought. With aii air even more wor¬ 
ried than on the day before he ultimately rose and 
left the signal-room. He locked the door, and was in 
the act of dropping the key in his pocket when Mac¬ 
rae joined him. 

“You have finished?” 

“Yes, sir; here is the report,” said Macrae, add¬ 
ing, “if you have no further need of me today, sir, I 
should like to lie down. My head aches a little.” 

“Certainly,” said the Professor. “I shall not re¬ 
quire you. I hope you will be all right again in the 
morning.” 


CHAPTER XI 
Danger Imminent 

T HE Professor sat down on the one seat in 
the little entrance lobby. This had three 
doors which opened into it; the station en¬ 
trance, and entrances to the signal-room and to the 
room which the Professor was occupying. From 
his seat he therefore commanded all three doors. 
Sitting here, he attempted to utilize the last rays 
of daylight in reading over the communication he 
had that afternoon received, but even before the 
fading light compelled him, gave it up. He was 
too worried for mental concentration. 

He gave rein to his thoughts. The papers slipped 
from his fingers to the floor, and lay there unheeded. 
He recognized that no small part of the trouble that 
oppressed him was due to the vagueness of its 
nature. He was acting in obedience to a warning 
which was in itself as mysterious as the danger in¬ 
dicated. He was warned of an attack, but not in¬ 
formed of its method. 

As to preventing Macrae from communicating 
with Mars, or with any one else, that was simple. 
The seeming simplicity did not, however, remove the 
unpleasant sensation of impending danger. If there 
were but some outward sign he told himself, his 
nerves would brace themselves to the occasion and 
he would be easier in his mind. It was like fighting 
a phantom, or expecting an attack in the dark, but 
without knowing by what, or from what direction. 

After a time Lieutenant Hughes joined the Pro¬ 
fessor, and they were at the supper-table for a few 
minutes together. The young man had been puz¬ 
zling for two days as how this learned scientist had 
acquired the reputation of being socially of a jovial 
disposition. His learning was no doubt indisput¬ 
able, but for the rest, perhaps he had been over¬ 
rated. Tonight especially, he seemed taciturnity 
itself. 


Professor Rudge’s Night on Watch' in Station X 

A T a comparatively early hour Professor Rudge 
retired for the night. The monotony of life at 
Station X conduced to early hours. His room was 
really that of Lieutenant Hughes, good-naturedly 
given up to him during his stay. Professor Rudge 
left the door open, and drew his little camp bedstead 
to a point from which he could see the signal-room 
door. He only partly undressed, and decided to keep 
awake. There was just sufficient light to see objects 
indistinctly. 

The time passed very slowly. Once, a grim sort 
of smile without any mirth in it passed over his face, 
as he compared his present situation with his usual 
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life. That life seemed almost as though it belonged 
to a distant past. How far away London seemed! 
How far away everything seemed—except danger! 

Knowing that, however great the need of watch¬ 
fulness, it would be impossible to go entirely with¬ 
out sleep the whole of the time until the Sagitta was 
due, he formed a plan of contenting himself with a 
comparatively short nap once a day, while the signal- 
room was officially occupied. As a young man he 
had been able to sleep just when and where he chose, 
and he was relying on this faculty now. At first he 
experienced no great difficulty in keeping awake, in 
spite of the little sleep he had had since landing. 

He rightly attributed his wakefulness to the 
strangeness of his experience, and the peculiar un¬ 
canniness of the danger that threatened. He could 
not bring himself to expect anything to happen at 
night. There could be no possibility of wireless 
communication, for the door was locked and the 
key in the pocket of his coat, hanging on the peg, 
within easy reach of his hand. A hundred crowding 
thoughts passed through his mind. He lost count 
of time. 

Macrae Under Martian Influence Is a Somnambulist 

A FTER at least a couple of hours—it may have 
been about midnight—the soft tread of bare 
feet, but distinctly audible in the stillness, was heard 
passing his door in the direction of the signal-room. 
A form was just visible as it crossed the entrance 

A good deal startled at this unexpected develop¬ 
ment, the Professes rose. Going quickly to the 
doorway, he put out his head for a better view of 
the intruder. The light was just sufficient to enable 
him to recognize the figure of Macrae trying the 
signal-room door. Knowing it to j>e securely locked. 
Professor Rudge stood a few seconds awaiting 
events. Several times the handle was turned back, 
and a quiet attempt made to push open the door. 

Speaking quietly, the Professor asked, “What are 
you doing there, Macrae?" 

There was no answer, but Macrae turned and 
began to come back towards him, passing without 
taking any notice although within a foot of him. 
Macrae walked out of the lobby and toward his own 
apartment. After turning, having such light as 
there was upon his face, the Professor could see that 
Macrae was fast asleep. 

Professor Rudge knew the danger of awaking a 
sleep-walker, and allowed him to go without further 
interference. He felt that he had at last something 
tangible. Macrae had shown him that the Martians’ 
method was somnambulism. That made much clear 
to him that he had been unable to understand before. 
There was no longer the shadow of doubt but that 
Macrae was under hypnotic influence and sugges¬ 
tion, and was acting during sleep in obedience to 
another will. There could be little doubt as to 
whose will that was. Still, now that the Professor 
knew what he had to fight against—knew the 
enemy’s plan of action—the strain was relieved and 
he felt safe. With the door locked there was secur¬ 
ity. To-morrow he would report the occurrence and 
get advice. 

He drew forward a deck chair and resumed his 
vigil. 
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How slowly the time passed! Once or twice, feel¬ 
ing a drowsiness, the reaction from the few minutes’ 
excitement he had experienced, he rose and went 
to the outer door, gazing at the wondrous pageant 
spread above him. Long he looked at many a 
familiar constellation jewelling the tropic night, and 
at others, southward, not so familiar. He watched 
their-ordered ranks, their silent, ceaseless westward 
march. It brought his thoughts to the mysterious 
voice that had come to him across the zodiac, faint 
but clear, like the sound of a silver bell from that 
silvery star. Soothed by his gaze into the infinite 
distances, he went back again to await the remaining 
hours of the night. 


The Key Has Been Taken from Professor Rudge’s 
Pocket. He Attacks Macrae. 

H E sat in the silence, thinking more or less co¬ 
herently of this and that, his head nodding, 
heavy with sleep. 

All at once he started up, wide awake, not know¬ 
ing for the moment how, or in fact, why, he found 
himself thus suddenly upon his feet. He would 
have repudiated the suggestion that he had, even 
for a moment, lost consciousness. That is a thing 
on which it is so easy to be mistaken. It was now 
between three and four o’clock, and except for the 
starlight, still dark. For a second he stood tensely 
listening. Then came a sound, an unmistakable 
sound of some one in the signal-room. 

His mind instantly turned to Hughes, as the only 
other person who had a key—but what could he be 
doing there now? Either he or his assistant, in 
one or the other of their little apartments, was sup¬ 
posed to be awake, lest the gong of the call-signal 
should be sounded from one of the communicating 
stations. But it certainly had not sounded. 

The Professor stretched out his arm to take the 
key from his jacket pocket. He was delayed a mo¬ 
ment by the fact that it had by some means come 
off the peg, and was lying on the floor. He found it 
and searched for the key. It was gone! 

With one bound he was out into the lobby, with 
a second into the signal-room, the door of which was 
wide open, and reached the signaller’s seat to find 
Macrae in it, with the headpiece above his head, just 
fitting the receiver over his ears. 

To seize the headpiece with one hand, and to hurl 
the lank figure of the somnambulist sprawling head¬ 
long on the floor with the other, was the work of a 
moment. He found that his own knees were shaking 
under him, and the perspiration pouring from him. 
He sank down heavily into the seat he had so lately 
emptied. 

Macrae lay for a second or two where he had 
fallen. Then he began to pull himself together, and 
finally rose and stood, lifting his hands to his head 
and looking round him with an air of fear and be¬ 
wilderment. The little moan that escaped him in¬ 
stantly brought Professor Rudge to his assistance. 
He had already realized that in the excitement of the 
moment action had preceded judgment. He regretted 
the roughness he had displayed, telling himself that 
to have seized the headpiece would have been 
enough. 
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Macrae Is Awake. An Interview 

B Y the time he reached Macrae’s side, the latter, 
now thoroughly awake, said, “How did I come 
here? What is the meaning of this?” 

The Professor noticed an air of rising nervous 
excitement about him. He decided to make as little 
of the affair as possible. 

“You have been walking in your sleep, my lad,” 
he said soothingly, “and the fall to the floor woke 
ypu rather suddenly. You were in here when I 
found you. There’s no harm done, I hope. Did you 
ever walk in your sleep before?” 

“Never, sir!” 

“And how do you feel now?” 

“My head seems completely dazed. I’ll go back 
to bed. Perhaps I shall be better in the morning. 
I shall be glad to leave this dreadful island.” He 
then added, “Why I ever wished to come to it is 
a mystery!” 

The Professor again noticed a slight rising in¬ 
flexion of excitement. He therefore took Macrae’s 
arm and led him towards his room. 

“To walk in your sleep is no very uncommon ex¬ 
perience. It is the shock of the sudden awakening 
that upsets you. Lie still now and get to sleep 
again.” The Professor remained with him for some 
time, still feeling rather conscience-stricken. “I 
might have killed him,” he thought, and after all, it 
was my fault. After this I can never trust myself 
again.” 

While waiting until Macrae should drop off, he 
reflected on the powerful influence that had acted 
on him the second time that night, and, this second 
time, to take the key from where the waking Mac¬ 
rae had seen it placed. He shuddered as, finally, he 
rose to leave the room, noticing, as he did so, that 
dawn was beginning to break. 

He decided to go at once back to the signal- 
room to redeem his promise, and to place, if pos¬ 
sible, the affair in hands more competent than his 
own had proved. As he took the headpiece in his 
hands, again he experienced that uncomfortable 
shudder. Who would answer his call? Suppose— 
no! Refusing to follow that train of thought, and 
calling his courage to his aid, he placed the receiv¬ 
ers. “Are you there?” he asked. 

A Welcome Voice from Venus 

T HE interval of waiting was not longer than 
usual, but it had never seemed so long. Then 
came the well-known, welcome voice, “I am here. 
What has happened?” 

The Professor gave a full account of the night’s 
experiences. Recounting them brought more vividly 
than anything else would have done, his own remiss¬ 
ness. He remembered that he had, at a repeated 
special request, promised to report at on.ce anything 
that proved Macrae to be under other influence, and, 
in his foolish feeling of security, he had not done so. 
As he related the events that proved he must have 
fallen asleep, he felt utterly unworthy of his respon¬ 
sibility. He was glad when the story was ended, 
including his unnecessary violence to the sleeper. 
He expected reproaches. He was prepared to take 
with humility anything that might be addressed 
to him. He waited. The interval was longer in 


reality this time than he had ever known it. Six 
minutes passed. Ten minutes. At last came the 
answer. There were no reproaches. 

“Write a note to the officer in charge, requesting 
him not to disturb you for two hours in the signal- 
room. Place that outside the door, and then re¬ 
main in the room, locking the door on the inside. 
Remain with the headpiece on until called.” 

The Professor did as he was ordered. He sat 
patiently awaiting his further instructions. At the 
end of a quarter of an hour a voice said, “Are you 
there. Professor?” He replied, and coloured when 
he found that no remark followed. Every quarter 
of an hour the question was repeated, and every 
time, in a tone that betrayed no resentment, the 
Professor replied, “I am here.” 

At about the seventh call, the voice further said: 
“We have called a council, as the matter is too serious 
for my sole decision. We have come to a conclusion, 
and I now ask you to place yourself in my hands 
entirely. I wish you to yield your will to mine, and 
to pass into the second, or unconscious, phase, and 
fear no harm. Rest forward on your arms and yield 
to my suggestion to sleep. I cannot succeed in spite 
of you, but earnestly request you to assist. Banish 
all questionings, and, as it becomes possible, all 
thoughts from your mind. Sleep.” 

The voice continued in quiet insistent monotone, 
urging sleep. At the first request Professor Rudge 
shrank back from the suggestion. He wanted to 
ask questions. He remained silent, however, while 
the voice continued. Finally he decided to acquiesce. 
He yielded to the request made him, put his head on 
his arms, and tried to think of nothing but the sug¬ 
gestion made him by the being under whose influ¬ 
ence he already was. Very gradually consciousness 
faded entirely from him. An apparently sleeping 
figure rested on the signal-table. 

CHAPTER XII 
The Martian Triumphant 

I N telling Professor Rudge of the power of the 
Martians to force their spiritual possession on 
beings of less strength than themselves, the 
Venerian had mentioned that it was within their, 
the Venerians’, power to effect this psychic ex¬ 
change with the assent of the other being concerned. 
It was the overwhelming force of the Martian, en¬ 
abling him to dispense with such assent, that gave 
him his terrible power for evil. 

In the request and directions addressed by the 
Venerian to Professor Rudge at the signal-table, it 
was such an exchange that he intended. 

That a foreign or outside spirit could possess or 
take possession of the personality of a human being 
was well kown to man long before the beginning of 
modern civilization, a fact of which there is abund¬ 
ant scriptural and other warrant. Such foreign 
intruder might either impose itself on, or cast out 
and replace, the spirit in rightful possession. 

When the two hours had expired. Lieutenant 
Hughes went to see if there were any sign of Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge coming out. There was no special 
need of the room for official use, but Hughes was 
curious. He was also puzzled. The whole affair 
was a mystery. 
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The more he thought about it the more remark¬ 
able it seemed. A man of eminence, usefulness and 
known industry such as Professor Rudge would not 
be wasting his time at Station X without some very 
important object. Surely it was not for the pur¬ 
pose of spending a short time each day in conversa¬ 
tion with another station. If that had been the 
only purpose of his visit, why was the engineer- 
operator brought? If, as it was natural to suppose, 
the letter had come for the purpose of making 
some change in the system of wiring, or in some 
other part of the apparatus, under the Professor’s 
instruction, why was there no sign of it? 

If there were a mystery, Hughes had no inten¬ 
tion of trying to pry into it. He was anxious to do 
nothing to obstruct, but he asked himself why he 
was being kept so completely in the dark; even if 
he could not assist. 

Such were the thoughts that occupied Lieutenant 
Hughes’s mind as he waited for the door to be 
opened. It is probable that even then the problem 
would not have occupied a minute of that easy-going 
young man’s thoughts, but for a short conversation 
that had just taken place with Jones, his assistant 
at the station. The man told of a sound he had 
heard in the signal-room the previous night, first a 
scuffle and then a moan; afterwards voices. He 
had put his ear to the wall and was prepared to 
swear they were the voices of the Professor and 
Macrae. 

The Story of a Fight in the Operating Building 

Y OU must have been dreaming,” said Hughes. 

What could they be doing there at that time? 
Had they a light?” 

“There .was no light from the window, sir; the 
place was in darkness.” 

“That’s a queer story, Jones. Why did you not 
go and see about it?” 

“Well, sir, I didn’t care to go,” replied Jones. 
“Why not?” queried Lieutenant Hughes. 

“I didn’t care to interfere when I heard that 
Scuffle in the dark. They do say there was a couple 
of men murdered here not long ago.” 

“There were two deaths here, certainly.” 

“I don’t know if it’s true, sir, but there’s a yarn 
on the Sagitta that those two men killed each other.” 

“But we were talking about it last night,” said 
Hughes. 

“Well, sir, I didn’t care to interfere when I heard 
that scuffle and groan,” said Jones, with hesitation. 
“Why?” 

“Talking now, sir, in broad daylight, it sounds 
silly, but last night I remembered reading in tales 
about murder scenes being acted all over again 
and-” 

“That will do, Jones! I gave you credit for more 
sense.” 

“I am sure now that it was only the two I said. 
But I’ll find out,” said Jones. 

“How?” inquired Hughes. 

“While off duty Pll go down for a bit of fishing, 
and I’ll ask Macrae to come with me. He seems to 
have nothing to do about this time. I’ll lead round 
to the subject when I get a chance.” 

“There must be no cross-questioning!” warned 
Hughes. 


“Oh, no, sir; if he Seems unwilling; but I’ll be 

able to see.” 

With that they separated. Lieutenant Hughes 
waited some time longer. As the hour approached 
for the daily exchange of signals, he decided to 
hint to the Professor that the time asked for had 
more than expired. Before knocking, he went over 
to a seat he often occupied, just outside the window, 
so placed that it commanded a view of the interior, 
and made the hearing of a signal call certain. 

From here, he caught sight of the Professor stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the room. He was regarding 
everything in turn minutely, the signalling appara¬ 
tus, table, chairs, even the floor, walls and ceiling, 
as though he had never seen the place before. More 
remarkable still, he seemed to be even studying 
himself! 

“Hang it all!” grumbled Hughes, "the Govern¬ 
ment service can’t wait for this kind of thing;” and 
he went round to the door and knocked. Evidently 
the Professor had reached it at the same moment, 
for even as he knocked the key turned and the door 
opened. The Professor stood before him, and for 
a second it seemed to Hughes that he was being 
scrutinized in the same inquiring way; but if so, it 
was only momentarily. 


Professor Rudge Under Martian Influence 

O N his part, Hughes now observed something un¬ 
familiar in the manner of Professor Rudge. 
He noticed that the pupils of the eyes looking into 
his own were unusually dilated, and that their quiet, 
intense regard made him feel curiously uncomfort¬ 
able. They seemed in some strange way to grasp 
and hold him, mentally and bodily, and he literally 
had to force himself to make the simple remark that 
he feared he must now take possession of the signal- 
room. He noticed that in replying the Professor 
seemed to fumble over his words, as a man might 
who is speaking in a tongue he knows, but has not 
used for years. 

“I am sorry if I have remained in it too long,” 
he said. “Can you tell me where Macrae is?” 

“I think he has gone down to the beach with Jones, 
fishing,” said Hughes. “Yes,” he added, “there they 
are,” pointing to two figures, half a mile distant, 
just disappearing over the edge of the cliff. 

The professor thanked him, and as he caught 
his eye for a moment at parting, Hughes was again 
conscious of a queer sensation; involuntarily he 
shivered. Whatever else was in that quiet but pene¬ 
trating look, it conveyed to him the uncomfortable 
impression that not only were hi£ words heard, but 
his inmost thoughts read. 

Hughes went to the signal-table to give the call, 
and the Professor moved from the door, allowing 
his eye to wander over the island, as he slowly 
walked over its jagged, rocky surface. The intense 
blueness of the sky above seemed to claim his ad¬ 
miration. He presently increased his pace, and 
walked off toward the point of the cliff where the 
two men had disappeared. 

Having exchanged'signals, and learned.that there 
was nothing further required, Hughes came out of 
the room, and, taking a.book, sat on his accustomed 
seat so as to be within hearing of the signal call 
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during the time that he was on duty. Soon he began 
to doze. 

The two figures that Hughes had seen disappear¬ 
ing in the distance, and which he had informed 
Professor Rudge were Jones and Macrae, were in 
fact Jones and the attendant. Not having recov¬ 
ered from his shaking-up of the night before, Macrae 
had felt no inclination to join Jones in his sport, 
preferring to rest quietly on his bed, where he 
almost at once dropped oil to sleep. 

Presently he rose, evidently not fully awake, and 
walked past the sleeping Hughes. Quietly and 
slowly he entered the signal-room and made direct 
for the instrument. 

Lieut. Hughes Controlled by Martian Hypnotic 
Influence 

W HEN the supposed Professor Rudge came to 
the cliff edge, and looked down on the sea and 
beach, he saw no one. It was evident the two men 
had walked round on the shingles, one way or the 
other. As either way would almost immediately 
take them out of sight round the curving cliff, the 
question was, which way. As, in the absence of 
footmarks there was nothing to guide him, the Pro¬ 
fessor promptly turned to the right, but first glanced 
over the island, as if to make sure neither of them; 
was returning to the station. 

He moved much more rapidly now, as if already 
dissatisfied with the position, and having gone some 
little way, and seeing no sign of those he sought, 
he turned, not to retrace his steps but to ascend 
the cliff quickly at the place he then was, and again 
looked over the island. He was evidently determined 
that neither should return to the station without his 
knowledge. Seeing no one, he walked quickly across, 
without again descending, to a point as far on the 
other side of the place of his descent, and, looking 
over the cliff, at once saw the tVo young fellows. 
He called to Macrae. 

Hearing the call Jones looked up, saw the Pro¬ 
fessor, and supposing he must be short-sighted an¬ 
swered, “Mr. Macrae is not with us, sir. We left 
him at the station.” 

The figure above instantly disappeared, and if 
Jones could have seen over the cliff edge, he would 
have been astonished to see the burly figure of the 
Professor making a pace for the station-house that 
he would not have given him credit for. Before the 
latter quite gained it, he saw through the open door 
of the signal-room something that seemed further 
to lend him wings—some one sitting at the signal- 
table, while Hughes was sitting outside. 

Lieutenant Hughes glanced up from his book at 
the sound of rapid footsteps, saw the hurrying 
figure coming quickly toward him. The peculiar 
something he had before noticed in the eyes again 
fixed on him was no longer a mere suggestion, that 
left him uncertain if it were real or imaginary; it 
blazed forth. He literally shrank upon his chair as 
the other passed, and at the words addressed to hirp: 
“Sit where you are! Be powerless to rise until I 
give you permission!” 

At the sound of the words, at that terrible glance, 
all power and volition seemed to ooze from him. He 
found he could not even will to get up from his seat. 

The other had already entered the signal-room. 
He crossed the room toward the signaller’s chair. 


Macrae was removing the headpiece. At the sight 
the Professor paused, while Macrae rose from his 
chair as he put down the headpiece, and swinging 
round, in contrast to Macrae’s usual manner, with a 
quick lithe movement instinct with energy. 

“Come here,” he said, indicating the chair from 
which he had just risen, and speaking in a ringing 
level tone of assured command. 

The figure before him did not move. He looked 
up. Their eyes met. 

A Violent Contest Between thetOpposing Powers— 
Hughes and Macrae 

N the instant of the Martian’s recognizing his 
unexpected enemy, and that a. physical contest 
alone could decide the mastery, his plan was laid. 
It was to wear down his opponent in a fight, neu¬ 
tralizing his greatly superior strength in one con¬ 
tinuous struggle while he was already short of 
breath through running, and playing for all they 
were worth the points in his own favour, youth and 
agility. 

He sprang forward, but was promptly knocked 
down. Scarcely seeming to touch the ground, with 
panther-like elasticity, he was up again and attack¬ 
ing. There was no pause or respite in the ferocious 
struggle that followed. It was a fight to kill. 

To and fro the bodies swayed. Chairs and what¬ 
ever happened in the way were hurled aside and 
smashed. The bungalow shook" with the impacts of 
the two bodies. 

The Venerian saw his enemy’s plan and its danger. 
He regretted too late his race back from the cliff 
in such haste. His endeavour to save the situation 
threatened now to be the means of his undoing. 
He tried to use his superior physique to smash his 
opponent once for all while some breath remained. 
But that opponent seemed on all sides of him at 
once. He was like the spirit of a Fury in a body of 
steel wire. ■ 

Locked in a momentary hold, they hurtled through 
the doorway, past the terrified Hughes, and the fight 
was continued in the open. The Martian knew that 
he now fought in view of other witnesses, his kin, 
far off across the void. He fought as a protagonist, 
not for himself alone, but for all his race, whose 
existence also depended on the strength of his single 
arm. The knowledge added to an energy already 
super-human. 

With eyes bulging, Hughes, powerless to inter¬ 
vene, watched the contest. It was the most frenzied 
duel that had ever been. He felt almost physically 
sick at the sight of a fight where there were neither 
rules nor respite. 

Blows were fast and furious. 

The Venerian’s hope of a quick decision faded. 

Gasping and sobbing for breath, he felt the end 
was near. The indomitable invading spirit that had 
seized Macrae’s body was driving it to victory, but 
not without paying the price—a price that would 
have lain Macrae himself helpless in the dust. 

Macrae Wins 

I N the end his science won, his superior knowledge 
of the human frame, how obtained who knows? 
He got in a blow on the solar plexus, evidently 
knowing the exact spot of that ganglion, and man’s 
champion was down, his fight lost. 
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The Martian knelt over his prostrate opponent, 
and, whispering something to him while still in his 
agony, forced his will at last. 

Presently the two rose together, physically and 
psychically the conquerer and the conquered. The 
Venerian was taken to the wireless operator’s chair, 
and he put on the receivers. 

To Hughes the mystery of it was insoluble. For 
eome minutes he watched the form of the Professor 
and noted how it bore itself erect and with an in¬ 
describable, and in the circumstances wonderful, 
calm and dignity even in defeat. 

He looked at the dark inscrutable features of him 
standing over the chair like a tall sinister spirit of 
evil, and for a moment caught a flash from those 
eyes. Then the scene quivered and faded before 
Hughes. Sagging sideways in his seat, he fainted. 

A minute later the figure in the operator’s chair 
also wilted, seeming about to fall, then pulling him¬ 
self together somewhat, sat up, but limply now. 

Professor Rudge put up trembling hands to re¬ 
move the headpiece. He found himself in the oper¬ 
ator’s chair at Station X. He staggered to his feet 
and, turning round, looked into the eyes of the 
Martian. 

CHAPTER XIII 
The “Sagitta” Arrives 

OR one awful moment victory and despair 
gazed at each other. 

The aura of the Martian was rendering his 
victim powerless to oppose his will. 

He motioned the Professor to re-seat himself at 
the instrument. He assisted to put the receivers 
on the head of the dazed and horror-struck man. 
While doing so his hand faltered and he staggered. 

At the same moment the Professor felt as though 
a weight had been suddenly lifted from his mind, 
as though a spring that had been pressing his will 
into subservience to another had suddenly snapped. 

He looked up. The Martian’s face was deathly 
white. He tottered. In another moment he col¬ 
lapsed on the floor. The spirit might be dauntless, 
but the human body it had invaded, and by which 
alone it could act on the material plane, had for the 
moment given way under its late ordeal and present 
burden and fainted. 

The Professor rose from his chair and for a mo¬ 
ment stood motionless. Then, realizing what had 
happened, hope once more re-asserted itself. 

“Hughes,” he shouted, “come and help me bind 
this—er—madman, before he recovers 1” 

Hughes jumped up with alacrity, relieved to find 
himself free from the inexplicable influence that had 
bound him. He ran for cord, and in a few seconds 
returned. The sailor and the scientist made a very 
thorough and complete job, that looked as if it could 
safely be trusted to defy any efforts on the part of 
the Martian to free himself. They then carried 
him into Macrae’s room, and deposited him on the 
floor. 

“I’ll wait here until he comes to,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor. “No doubt you wish to make your report of 
what has happened.” 

As soon as Hughes had left the room, Professor 
Rudge proceeded to gag the Martian as effectually 
as he had bound Mm, He had not made up his mind 


how much to tell Hughes of the real state of affairs. 
He wanted a quiet moment to think. 

He waited until there were signs of returning 
consciousness. They were to be felt as well as seen. 
He then hastily withdrew, locking the door behind 

He passed into the signal-room and listened to 
the report Hughes was making to the Admiralty. 
He made no attempt to interrupt or suggest in any 
way. He wished it to be Hughes’ report, made from 
the view point of his present knowledge. 

While giving half his attention to the report. 
Professor Rudge was debating with himself how 
jnuch or little of the true position he should tell 
Hughes. Finally he decided to tell him all. 

A Wireless Report to the Admiralty in London. Rudge 
Out of Martian Influence 

W HEN Hughes had finished sending his mes¬ 
sage, the Professor told him he had something 
to say. He began at the beginning, with Macrae’s 
first coming to the island and all that had, step by 
step, followed. 

Professor Rudge was prepared for surprise from 
Hughes, even for his look of incredulity. As he 
proceeded he saw the surprise heighten and the 
incredulity disappear. 

When he had finished, it was with great satisfac¬ 
tion that the Professor heard Hughes’ assurance 
that he would stand by him in any course he might 
have to adopt, even the most drastic. 

Even the most drastic —for that was the way his 
thoughts were tending. 

“And now, Hughes,” Rudge said, “the question of 
all others is—what are we to do next?” 

Hughes was silent, not venturing to make a sug¬ 
gestion. 

“I thought it best,” said Professor Rudge, “to let 
you make your report before explaining matters. It 
had to be made, and for you to have entered on the 
actual facts as now known to you would have been 
useless and undesirable. The knowledge would 
have hampered you.” 

“Most certainly it would,” said Hughes. 

“If it has to be gone into now,” said Professor 
Rudge, “it must be by me. The question whether 
to do so or not is worrying me.” 

“Had I known all I know now,” said Hughes, “I 
don’t know how I should have been able to make a 
report at all!” 

“I feel that time should not be lost,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor. “I know what I consider ought to be done, 
but as it entails what the courts would call murder, 
I hesitate to assume the responsibility, especially as 
the Sagitta is due.” 

“It’s a good thing that Captain Evered knows so 
much about it,” said Hughes. “He will be the bet¬ 
ter prepared for what has happened now.” 

“I wish he were here,” said Professor Rudge. “I 
used to think, with the Venerian’s warning ringing 
in my ears, that once I knew the form of danger that 
threatened, then my anxieties would be relieved. I 
never anticipated a situation like this.” 

“At all events we’ve got him trussed like a 
turkey,” said Hughes. “We’re safe for the present.” 

Professor Rudge’s anxiety was not lightened by 
these words. A live Martian and safety were ideas 
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that did not easily assimilate in the Professor’s 
mind. 

“I only hope to heaven,” he said, “that Captain 
Evered will listen to me when he does come, and 
will kill that fiend.” 

“He’ll be sure to make his report first,” said 
Hughes, with conviction. 

“By heaven, Hughes, you are right!” cried the 
Professor. “If he goes first to the signal-room, we 
are done for. That decides me. I’ll take the bull 
by the horns and make my own report now, if I can 
get the First Lord at the other end. He is already 
half prepared for what I have to tell him." 

Should Macrae Be Killed 

H E asked Hughes to call up the Admiralty and 
say that Professor Eudge at Station X wished 
to speak at once to Mr. Mansfield, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Although the call came two hours before his usual 
hour for rising, in one hour Hughes was able to 
report that Mr. Mansfield was waiting to hear Pro¬ 
fessor Eudge’s communication. 

Eudge had passed this hour, during which dark¬ 
ness had descended on Station X, with a restlessness 
he could not restrain. He went more than once to 
the door of Macrae’s room and listened, but there 
was no sound from within. Thinking this absolute 
silence might be only while he was listening, he 
walked away and, after an interval, returned to the 
door noiselessly. Still profound silence. 

Was the Martian dead? 

The Professor was not troubling himself about 
whether or no he had killed the Martian. The 
question with him was, what was he doing if alive? 
Not for a moment did.he believe his prisoner dead. 
But, although bound quite securely, some movement 
on the floor was possible, if he were struggling to 
be free and, although gagged, an inarticulate moan 
could be emitted. But there was not a sound. 

The Professor once put his hand in his pocket for 
the key. The action recalled the occasion when an¬ 
other hand had taken a key from that pocket. The 
memory caused him to desist. 

He went and stood at the star-lit entrance of the 
station-house. He recalled the words of the Vener- 
ian: “You are not nearly sufficiently in earnest, 
Professor Eudge.” Would he say the same thing 
now, was the uncomfortable thought. Perhaps! 

If the Venerian were speaking to him now, Eudge 
knew in his heart what the advice would be. He 
could in imagination almost hear the Venerian’s 
stern words: “Kill, kill!” 

After a time some impulse prompted him to re¬ 
turn and use that key. Some impulse, for he had 
no clearly defined object in going to the room where 
the Martian lay. 

When Macrae’s hand had taken a key from that 
pocket it had been a moment of crisis indeed; per¬ 
haps not greater than this one in its possibilities. 
The hand was different, but the directing mind was 
the same. On the first occasion it had acted from 
afar; now it was perilously near. 

A few seconds later Professor Eudge was again 
at the entrance to the signal-room, with white face, 
seeking the company of Hughes. At that moment 
the message came through that the First Lord was 
at the instrument. 


The Professor assumed the headpiece. He gave 
a detailed account of all that had happened at Sta¬ 
tion X from the time of his arrival down to the time 
of speaking. He reminded Mr. Mansfield of their 
conversation in London, when he had requested per¬ 
mission to come with Macrae to the station, and 
made sure that the account he then gave of his 
interviews with Macrae, resulting in his complete 
assurance of the latter’s bona fides, was clearly re¬ 
membered by Mr. Mansfield. He found that the 
contents of Macrae’s diary, and the evidence he had 
given before his examiners at the Admiralty, was 
better remembered than he had expected by the 
First Lord. 

Professor Eudge was satisfied so far, and with 
the fact that Mr. Mansfield seemed a good deal 
startled at the assertion that a Martian was now at 
Station X, a being with powers of unknown extent, 
but certainly vastly superhuman. He answered a 
great many questions, and ultimately himself asked 
the plain question, if Mr. Mansfield himself ac¬ 
cepted the fact of the Venerian communication and 
his, Eudge’s, evidence as to the present position. 

How the Admiralty Took the Message 

T HE answer was disappointingly non-committal, 
and some further conversation that ensued left 
Professor Eudge with the conviction that it would 
be worse than useless to ask authority for Captain 
Evered to hold an inquiry with plenary powers for 
the Martian’s execution, should the evidence satisfy 
him of its necessity. Better make his appeal to 
Captain Evered with the question open than meet 
with a direct refusal binding Evered’s hands. 
Professor Eudge left the instrument depressed 
with the feeling that he had done very little if any 
good, for the ultimate decision had been that Captain 
Evered’s confirmation and advice must now be 
awaited. The real purpose of his going first to the 
instrument had not been accomplished. 

Mansfield was interested in what he had just 
heard, and in the whole “Macrae affair,” as he called 
it, and curious as to the denouement. He had suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to see that the alleged communica¬ 
tion contradicted no law of science. Knowing that 
the etheric waves on which wireless depended would 
travel from the centre of propagation throughout 
space indefinitely; he realized that the reception of 
a radio message from a neighboring planet was 
a mere question of the competence of the receiver 
to detect it. As to its having been done in this in¬ 
stance, he wished to keep an open mind. 

This attitude was to Professor Eudge as useless 
as would have been entire incredulity. Those who 
were not with him were against him. The Martian 
peril had not sufficiently impressed Mr. Mansfield to 
make him see the need for instant action. He lacked 
the penetration of mind required. Sitting amid his 
comfortable surroundings in London, he was in¬ 
capable of realizing that an event now happening on 
a remote islet of the Pacific could constitute a 
menace to the whole world. 

This attitude did not prevent him from speculat¬ 
ing as to Captain Evered’s account of affairs when 
he arrived. Knowing that, accident apart, this must 
be within a very few hours, he gave instructions 
before leaving the Admiralty radio room that he 
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They at once left the signal-room, and Hughes 
gave the necessary orders. 


was to he called so soon as Captain Evered’s arrival 
at Station X was reported. 

As the day passed and he received no call, his 
curiosity deepened into concern. By evening he felt 
the necessity of seeking further information, and 
returned to make inquiries of Station X as to the 
Sagitta’s whereabouts. He knew that the vessel. 
Whether delayed or not, must for the last twenty* 
four hours have been within radio signalling dis¬ 
tance of the island. 

He gave instructions for Station X to be called 
up. After the space of a quarter of an hour he 
was informed that there was no reply. 

Meanwhile, at Station X, as the night wore on, 
neither Professor Budge nor Hughes could rest. 
Sometimes they talked together in the signal-room; 
at others, singly or together, they paced up and 
down under the stars. Never had hours passed so 
slowly, so anxiously, as those preceding the arrival 
of the Sagitta. 

They were walking to and fro together outside, 
when the Professor said, “I thfnk perhaps we are 
better and safer outside. The place may not be 
healthy for us.” 

“Not healthy! What do you mean, sir?” said 
Hughes. 

By way of reply. Professor Budge began to speak 
on auras, emanations of telepathic nature and kin¬ 
dred subjects where Hughes could follow him only 
With difficulty. 

The “Sagitta” Is at Anchor Off the Island 

Y way of showing you that the things I speak 
of are not only real, but of practical importance 
for us to remember, I will tell you of something I 
foolishly did while waiting for you to get through 
to Mr. Mansfield. I had been thinking on what the 
Venerian would do if in my place. I went to look 
at our bound enemy. I have little doubt now where 
the thought emanated from. I unlocked the door 
and went in. By the starlight I could see the figure 
on the floor. Suddenly an influence assailed me, 
attacking my power of will and resistance to impulse. 

In an instant I realized where this must come from, 
and its import. Only just in time I managed to get 
outside, beyond its range apparently. Now listen! 
This was the thing, the thought, if thought it can be 
called, that assailed me, in which my own volition 
in another moment would have been submerged— 
if I had remained I should have unbound the 
Martian." 

Hughes gasped. This was uncanny beyond his 
weirdest dreams. 

They were still speaking of it as they paced to 
and fro before the station-house, when the signal 
bell rang. It was the Sagitta. 

According to the instructions he had received, 
Hughes at once proceeded to report the late occur¬ 
rences on the island. Professor Budge then added 
considerably to the official statement, so that by 
the time the Sagitta was near the island, Captain 
Evered knew everything. 

When the cruiser had anchored, Captain Evered 
sent a boat and radioed that Professor Budge 
and Hughes should come on board, with Jones and 
the attendant. 


As they were passing Macrae’s door their atten¬ 
tion was caught by sounds from within as of some¬ 
one tumbling violently about the room. 

Both had been convinced that no man living could 
free himself bound as they had left the Martian. 
But as they now exchanged a startled glance, the 
same thought struck both—the Martian was par¬ 
tially unbound! 

They stood as though paralyzed. Crash! The 
body was precipitated violently against the door at 
which they were standing. Panic seized them, and 
they ran for the cliff, calling loudly for Jones and 
the attendant to follow them. Suddenly Professor 
Budge stopped, and darted back to the signal-room. 

What he went to do was soon done, and he was out 
again, running after Hughes. 

When half the distance to the boat had been cov¬ 
ered the Professor looked over his shoulder. No one 
was visible, not even the other two men. Unaware 
of the urgency of the call, they had not obeyed it 
with alacrity. 

A few minutes later the Professor was tumbling 
into the boat, and the order was given to shove 
off. When near the Sagitta, a searchlight was 
thrown in their direction. It illuminated their track 
and the point of the shore from which they had 
started. 

A figure was plainly visible under its Beam, stand* 
ing on the cliff, watching them. 

The professor gave one glance. It Was the 
Martian— free. 

CHAPTER XIVi 

Captain Evered’s Decision 

W HEN Professor Rudge reached the Set* 
gitta’s deck he found Captain Evered 
_ eagerly awaiting him. 

The Professor knew that to convince Captain 
Evered of the full meaning of what had happened 
was of the greatest importance. Adequate precau¬ 
tions and prompt action were vital. 

It was significant that, when the searchlight 
showed up the figure of the Martian standing on 
the cliff, he gave orders that, as soon as the boat 
was hoisted on board, the Sagitta should stand off 
from the island. 

But the sight of that unbound figure had also 
suggested to him a flaw in the account he had re¬ 
ceived. Captain Evered decided to hear the report 
of Lieutenant Hughes first. He listened attentively 
and asked many questions as to the life and mutual 
harmony, or otherwise, between Professor Budge 
and Macrae while at the station. 

He satisfied himself that there was nothing there 
that could in any way account for the conflict that 
had taken place. He then sent and asked Professor 
Budge and Dr. Anderson to join them. 

“I am very sorry, Professor Budge,” he said, 
“for the way you have been served, but glad that 
you bear your injuries with so little concern.” 

“My dear Evered,” said the Professor, “I have 
no time to think about them, no thought for any- 
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thing so trivial in view of the urgency of the matter 
before us.” 

“What’s to be done?” asked Captain Evered. “I 
have heard all Hughes can tell me.” 

“You accept, then,” said the Professor, “my ac¬ 
count in general of what has happened, and of where 
we now stand?” 

“It would never occur to me,” said Captain 
Evered, “to doubt your sincerity or competence to 
judge of this matter better than any man alive.” 

“It is a great relief,” said Professor Rudge, “to 
know that you are with me.” 

“It was because I was certain of you that I first 
had the matter brought to your notice. At first I 
set it all down as a delusion of Macrae’s; but Ander¬ 
son converted me. Are you convinced that it is 
within the power of these beings to force themselves 
on human beings and act for their destruction?” 

“I can speak from experience,” said the Professor, 
“that, with mutual consent, this is within the power 
of the Venerians. There is now, alas! proof that 
the Martians can effect this transference without 
any such consent of their victim.” 

Telling the Captain of the “Sagitta” the Story 
cc'VT'OU mean that it has happened in Macrae’s 
i case, and that his body is now animated by a 
Martian spirit?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the Professor. 

“Why,” asked the Captain, “have they not made 
us all their victims?” 

“Because,” said the Professor, “the first part of 
the procedure appears to be something in the nature 
of hypnotism. To establish the necessary rapport, 
some channel of communication with the victim 
must exist. In the case of these powerful beings, 
the sound of their voice even on the telephone, wire¬ 
less or otherwise, is sufficient.” 

“Still,” said Captain Evered, “I do not under- 

“I see your point,” said the Professor. “Our secur¬ 
ity is this. In the normal state, our sense of 
hearing is not acute enough to enable their voice to 
reach us. It is rendered so only in the abnormal 
state of receptivity set up by previous rapport exist¬ 
ing between the speaker and listener.” 

“And this rapport was established between the 
Martian and Macrae-” 

“In some way,” said the Professor, “through the 
Venerian, even to his surprise. The explanation of 
that lies far outside our present knowledge of the 
subject. While the method is a mystery, we have 
this isolated instance to prove that one mind can 
be made a sort of stepping-stone between two others, 
at least when one of them is a Martian.”, 

“You consider, then,” said Captain Evered, “that 
this difficulty of initial communication, which ap¬ 
pears to be our only safeguard, is in consequence of 
the inter-planetary distance only.” 

“No doubt,” was the reply. 

“You maintain,” ‘ said Captain Evered, “that at 
this moment there is a Martian within two or three 
miles of us, and in command of the greatest radio 
station existing?” 

“I am glad,” said Professor Rudge, “that you have 
seen this. It is convincing proof that you appre¬ 
ciate our peril. If the Martian were in absolute 


control of the Station X installation we should not 
now be sitting here. After Hughes and I had 
already started to make a bolt thither, it flashed 
across my mind that running would be useless, so I 
rushed back to the signal-room and detached the 
vacuum tubes from both instruments—and there 
they are!” 

Disabling the Sending Set 

T HE Professor produced from his pocket the two 
vacuum tubes and put them on the table. 
“They are,” he added, “at once indispensable and 
irreplaceable from any material on the island.” 

Captain Evered looked at Rudge with frank ad¬ 
miration. Then after a pause he said, “I am not 
going to attempt any communication with Station 
X; we’ll leave it alone. I hope to God its present 
occupant will leave us alone.” 

“I think he’ll have to,” said Professor Rudge. 
“Well, as to that I rely on you,” said Captain 
Evered. 

“You remember, Professor Rudge,” said Dr. An¬ 
derson, “what the Venerian said—that the Martian’s 
performance always surpasses anticipation.” 

“Yes,” said the Professor gravely; “there is no 
knowing what the Martian may be able to do in the 
way of replacing the lost tubes. His chemistry may 
be capable of transmuting the elements.” 

“Suppose,” said Anderson, “our wireless operator 
received a call from Station X.” 

Captain Evered looked swiftly from Anderson to 
Professor Rudge. 

“Just now,” said the Professor to Captain Evered, 
“you referred to taking measures for the Martian’s 
extermination. Would you take those measures 

“Would you advise a landing party?” asked Cap¬ 
tain Evered. 

"No,” said the Professor, “the risk is too great. 
The Venerian warned me that compared with the 
Martians we are as children. Further, there is this 
that we have to reckon with. There are three men 
on the island, and any one of these may now he the 
Martian." 

The Professor’s words seemed to bring vividly to 
his hearers’ minds the tremendous power and sub¬ 
tlety of the enemy. 

“But,” continued the Professor, “you have good 
guns on board.” He looked at Captain Evered. 

“They would scarcely do our business so far as 
the Martian is concerned,” was the reply. “One of 
the reasons why this island was chosen is that owing 
to its contour, nothing but the surrounding cliff is 
visible from the sea. Perhaps if we had an obser¬ 
vation balloon—but we haven’t. Is that your solu¬ 
tion, Professor?” 

“The guns, yes,” was the reply. “Suppose the 
Martian can replace the missing tubes. Our only 
hope is to blow the whole installation to atoms!” 

The suggestion seemed rather to stagger the two 
men. For a few seconds Captain Evered looked at 
Professor Rudge without speaking, evidently re¬ 
volving the idea in his mind. 

“Well,” he said at length, “so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, I have crossed the Rubicon. They say one 
may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. Having 
taken the responsibility of acting without official 
authority, the only logical course is to follow where- 


Scientific Adventures of Mr . Fosdick 

By JACQUE MORGAN 
( Concluded) 


Mr. Fosdick made no reply. With the aid of the 
block and tackle he lifted the protesting Mr. Stetzle 
back into the trough. 

“Sufferin’ snakes, but this water is cold!” gasped 
Mr. Stetzle, his teeth chattering. 

The battery was now reversed. The copper shell 
was made the anode and the small remaining slab 
served as the cathode. And then Mr. Fosdick calmly 
locked up the shop and departed for home for a 
much-needed rest. 

Sad State of All the Subjects of Mr. Fosdick’s 
Experiment 

I T was noon before Mr. Fosdick awoke. Quickly 
making up a bundle of soap and towels he has¬ 
tened back to the tinshop where he arrived just in 
time to see the martyr to science slowly crawl out 
of the plating bath, the now fragile copper shell 
falling from his body in flaky showers. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Mr. Fosdick. “See what 
science will do?” 

Mr. Stetzle turned on him with a glare of unutter¬ 
able hatred. 

Seeing a film of copper hanging down between the 
shoulder blades, Mr. Fosdick grasped it and gave a 
sharp pull. 

“Yow!” Mr. Stetzle leaped a couple of feet into 
the air and wheeled about in a rage of fury. "The 


dodgasted stuff sticks like a porous plaster!” he 
shouted. “I’ve been all night a’ pullin’ of it off.” 

At last, after the expenditure of much patience 
on the part of Mr. Fosdick and of a great deal of 
profanity on the part of Mr. Stetzle, the coating was 
removed—all except that around the toes which gave 
much trouble. 

The most vigorous application of soap and water, 
however, failed utterly to make the slightest impres¬ 
sion upon the glistening black skin. 

At this unexpected phenomenon Mr. Fosdick was 
both astonished and interested. 

“Castaphoresis!” he exclaimed after a moment’s 
Study. “The current, Eben, has driven the black 
pigment, graphite, into the skin. You may never 
be white again,” he added cheerfully. “And that 
gives me another idea.” 

"Another idea!” bellowed Mr. Stetzle, “Well, if 
you ever hook me again into another one of your 
dodgasted ideas—if you ever interest me again in 
any electrified cats or idiotic copper-plated under- 
fakin’ schemes—why, then they can lock me up in 
the foolish-house. Good b-y-e!” and grabbing his 
coat and hat Mr. Stetzle rushed out of the tinshop, 
leaving a trailing wisp of profanity in his wake. 

Mr. Fosdick watched the retreating form medita¬ 
tively. “I wonder what made Eben so angry?’’ he 
muttered. 


THE END 
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By G. McLEOD WINSOR 

(Continued 


your wish would be. I want you to stay nere." 

“My action,” said Captain Evered, “has been 
largely owing to my faith in you. I don’t see what 
more I can do here at present, but in an affair of 
this kind I recognize you are the best judge.” 

“I have reasoned it this way,” said Professor 
Rudge. “As soon as they find at the Admiralty 
that Station X is for some unknown reason cut off, 
and there is no news of the Sagitta, they will send 
a cruiser, the nearest available, to investigate; that 
is to say, straight to Station X. If she gets here, 
all that has been done has been done in vain.” 

“By the Lord Harry, yes!” said Captain Evered. 
“But do you see where that leads to?” 

“It leads to the necessity of our taking counter 
measures,” said Rudge. 

“In other words,” said Captain Evered, “to await 
that boat’s arrival and prevent her, if possible, by 
physical force if necessary, from carrying out her 
mission. The height of mutiny!” 

Professor Rudge hesitated before replying. He 
thought he detected a suggestion of hesitation in 


captain crve red’s tone. He conressed to himself 
that it would be a terrible position for him. He 
therefore decided to avoid if possible following that 
line of thought. For his own part, he knew it would 
be a thousand times justified to sink the whole navy 
if only by that means mastery was to be gained 
over this deadly enemy. He could not for a mo¬ 
ment forget that the fate of the whole world was in 
the balance. 

“If we meet the vessel a considerable distance 
from the island we may be able to dissuade her com¬ 
mander from communicating with the station. That 
gives us at least a chance which leaving now would 
lose us. We cannot afford to lose any chances, 
Evered! As to what to do if the commander is not 
amenable to reason, we shall have a further oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing it. We need not decide for the 
moment.” 

“Very well,” said Captain Evered, at length. “So 
be it!” 

Professor Rudge heaved a sigh of relief. “Thank 
God!” he muttered. 


(To be concluded in the September issue ). 
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ever it leads.” After a full minute’s silence, he 
added: “And I’ll do it!” 

He then left the cabin. When he had gone Rudge 
heaved an immense sigh of relief. 

Danger Still Imminent 

t£T THINK, Anderson,” he said, "the world has you 

-1 to thank for Captain Evered’s present attitude. 
It is due to your having taken advantage of your 
opportunities that we have not now to convince him 
of the danger.” 

“I hope he’ll act on your suggestion,” said Ander¬ 
son. “It would be a great relief. I don’t feel a bit 
safe.” 

“As to the Martian repairing the damage?” 

“Yes.” 

“I should be the last,” said Rudge, “to underrate 
his powers, but without vacuum tubes, and I have 
taken all, there can be no radio. This is no ordi¬ 
nary installation. Its efficacy consists in the bal¬ 
ance of two elements in the vacuum tubes of mutu¬ 
ally opposing force, mercury and arsenic. These 
and tantalum for the detector tube are abso¬ 
lutely indispensable for this instrument, which, by 
the way, is my own invention. Neither of the three 
elements exists on the island; so that unless he can 
create them by transmutation overnight, he is 
powerless.” 

“Yes,” said Anderson again, but his tone did not 
indicate any great conviction. 

So soon as the light of dawn was sufficient, the 
Sagitta took up a position off the island to enable 
her to shell the signal-house and installation gen¬ 
erally. When her 6-inch guns had done speaking, 
nothing but the ruin could have remained of the 
installation of Station X. 

While Captain Evered had been watching the 
working of the guns he was himself under the ob¬ 
servation of Anderson, who was standing on the 
cruiser’s deck in company with Professor Rudge. 

The doctor could read his superior’s face like a 
book, and note the signs, slight as they were, of 
the mental disturbance that the business in hand 
caused him. 

Presently Anderson said to his companion: 

“The way the chief has risen to the occasion is 
splendid. Only one who knows him as well as I do 
can realize the wrench it must be. He knows it 
must mean court-martial.” 

“In all probability,” said Professor Rudge, “he 
will never be called to account for it at all.” 

“Why not?” asked Anderson. 

“Because if the world escapes the fate that 
threatens, it will be because it accepts our reports 
and evidence and takes the necessary measures be¬ 
fore it’s too late. If it does not escape—and I am 
much afraid that is after all the most probable out¬ 
come—then there’s an end to all of us.” 

“Do you really think that the chances are against 

“I am afraid they are,” was the grave reply; “but 
we have certainly a fighting chance yet.” 

“I’m rather surprised at your view,” said the 
doctor. “Last night it was I who was most afraid 

“Your fears,” said the Professor, “were of what 
he might do on the material plane. You thought 
he might reinstate wireless overnight. I did not 
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think so. There are impossibilities even to a Mar¬ 
tian. We know the few material elements he has, 
and that nothing short of transmutation would give 
him what he requires. This reaction is beyond 
man’s power with all the means we can command. 
I did not think that even he could do it overnight 
in the circumstances.” 

“You are right,” said Anderson. “To succeed 
under such limitations is inconceivable.” 

“You have, however, left out the principal limita¬ 
tion,” remarked the Professor. 

“What? The principal limitation?” queried the 
doctor. 

Discussing the Contest to Be Waged with Macrae, 
Now a Martian 

«nnIME! If he does succeed, it will be through 
I too much time being given him. All depends 
on our being able to convince our fellow men of the 
danger that threatens before it is too late. But 
it is on the psychic plane I fear him most. If he 
can attack again there, he wins. Vfe are powerless 
to hit back. We have only escaped so far by a suc¬ 
cession of miracles.” 

“We have certainly had wonderful luck,” said 
Anderson. 

“Yet mark this,” said the Professor, “although 
missing his aim every time through some narrow 
chance, he has on each occasion gained something. 
First when Macrae was in rapport and conversation 
with the Venerian, he reached out in that incom¬ 
prehensible way and almost grasped his victim. 
Although thrown off, he implanted an order that 
served its purpose later. Secondly, when he actually 
seized Macrae, only to meet the Venerian, he, by 
doing the apparently impossible, came face to face 
with me. Here again, although he just missed suc¬ 
cess through physical collapse, he progressed. He 
has gained the island, and it is we who are turned 
out. He has at last a pied-a-terre where he will be 
difficult to deal with. One more such failure, and 
our ruin will be certain.” 

A few minutes after the noise of the guns had 
ceased, Captain Evered went below without giving 
the expected sailing orders. Almost immediately 
word was brought to Professor Rudge that he was 
wanted in the Captain’s cabin. 

As he entered, Captain Evered said, “I have 
done what I have done because I believe the cir¬ 
cumstances required it. I do not profess that it 
has been easy. If I had had to do with an enemy 
more—what shall I call it?—more obvious, and got 
back shot for shot, I should be quite content. But 
this is different.” 

“I congratulate you on having done a finer thing,” 
said Professor Rudge. “You have risked every¬ 
thing for what you felt to be your duty. If we 
succeed against our terrible enemy, humanity will 
owe its escape and thanks to you.” 

“At all events,” said Captain Evered, “one step 
outside precedent appears to call for another. I 
want your approval of what I now propose. Having 
done what will be certain to end in a court-martial, 
I want to make for the nearest point where I can 
report. Is there any objection to this?” 

“I thought of it last night,” said the Professor, 
“while we were waiting for daylight. I knew what 
(Continued on page 476) 
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STATION X 

What Went Before 


LAN MACRAE, simple, uneducated, yet a 
skilful radio operator, is sent as operator 
to a secret radio station, operated by the 
British Government, known as STATION X, on an 
island in the Pacific. He accepts the offer because it 
brings him nearer to the day when he and May 
Treherne, the heroine, can be married. He goes 
with peculiar forebodings of impending, intangible 
dangers. Lieut. Wilson, very well educated and very 
intolerant of Macrae’s educational shortcomings, 
and Ling, the Chinese cook and caretaker, complete 
the party to remain on the island, and incidentally 
the latter serves as the “butt” for Lieut. Wilson’s 
ill-temper. Soon Lieut. Wilson and the Chinaman 
are found lying dead, apparently murdered by each 
other. Macrae falls under the influence of an in¬ 
habitant of Venus, who is known in this story as a 
“Venerian,” and whose voice comes to him over the 
radio, telling all kinds of interesting things 
about the inhabitants of Venus, giving him a great 
deal of scientific information, although Macrae un¬ 
derstands nothing of the greater part of it. 

Beause London has received no answer from 
Station X for three days, the “Sagitta,” with a crew 
of investigators and relief is despatched to the is¬ 
land and arrives to find Macrae lying on the floor 
apparently dead, still wearing the ear-set. 


The doctor, thinking that Macrae may be suffer¬ 
ing from catalepsy rather than that he is dead, 
takes him back to London on the “Sagitta.” Macrae 
recovers on the boat and tells a weird tale, which, 
however, coincides perfectly with his shorthand 
notes of both his report and of the mysterious mes¬ 
sages, and with his diary. 

When they arrive in London, the government 
starts an investigation. The plot thickens; a great 
scientist, Professor Rudge, is called into the consul¬ 
tation; the British cabinet and Navy Department 
are thrown into utter confusion. Rudge goes to 
Station X. Hypnotism trmsmitted from the planet 
Venus begins to take part in the drama; radio com¬ 
munication with Venus is carried on and the friend¬ 
ly Venetians give warning that Mars intends dis¬ 
aster to the earth. Martians by hypnotism get pos¬ 
session of Macrae’s soul and mind and Rudge nar¬ 
rowly escapes the same fate. They even think of 
killing Macrae, whom they regard now as a Mar¬ 
tian, no longer as a human being. He possesses the 
power of hypnotizing others to be Martians. There 
is now a personal contest between Macrae and). 
Rudge, and at this point of complication the second 
instalment ends. The conclusion is here before you 
and a wonderful climax is reached. 



STATION X 

By G. McLEOD WINSOR 
Part III 


Mr. Mansfield Alarmed 

f E morning: after his talk with Professor 
Rudge Mr. Mansfield was astir before 
his usual hour, after a bad night. The 
mystery of Station X would not be 


was nothing surprising if his narrative had for the 
moment carried his listener with him. The effect 
ought gradually to have faded, but it had not. 

What was then the special quality in this account 
that caused it to obtrude itself upon his thoughts? 
11 banished. ~ He~tried to~persuade himself Not its lack of extravagance, he told himself. Why, 
that the anxiety he felt was due to the unexplained during the night, had it haunted him? 

Curiously enough, the 
more it haunted him the 
less extravagant it seem¬ 
ed. That characteristic 
seemed to peel off, and 
what remained was alarm¬ 
ing. It began to dawn 
upon him that what he 
had described to himself 
as extravagant might be 
better defined as unprece¬ 
dented, and that the two 
things are different. 

During the hours of 
darkness Mr. Mansfield 
made progress toward the 
truth. He did not, how¬ 
ever, make sufficient prog¬ 
ress to be prepared to ad- 
Yet here was a typical example, that, to his mit it. This morning He had an appointment with 
surprise, had taken an opposite course. Professor the First Sea Lord at the Admiralty, and he had 
Rudge had spoken with his customary force, so there asked Sir John Sarkby, the Home Secretary and his 


silence of the station, 
apart from anything Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge had told 
him. He strove to con¬ 
vince himself that the lat¬ 
ter’s utterances were too 
wildly extravagant for ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Long accustomed t o 
listen to extravagant 
statements, both in the 
House and elsewhere, he 
had learnt that, although 
they may have a certain 
force for the moment, due 
to the eloquence with 
which they have been 
urged, their effect is 
brief. 


r P HE Martian is triumphant. Despite all vigilance, de- 
* spite all precautions, the Martians have succeeded in 
capturing a terrestrial warship. The fate of the world now 
lies in the‘balance. Panic reigns over the entire world be¬ 
cause nothing is impossible to the Martians. Will they 
take hold of humanity and force it to commit wholesale 
suicide as they did with the Lunarians? What sort of 
new and titanic warfare will they wage on the terres¬ 
trials? And can the distant Venetians now be of ai _ 
sistance? Or will Professor Rudge discover a way to 
frustrate the plans of the cunning invaders? 

All this cmd more mil be told in the concluding chap¬ 
ters of Station X, cmd we know that you will not lay the 
story down until you have read the hair-raising c 
elusion. 
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most intimate friend in the Cabinet, to be also 
present. 

He had already ascertained that it was still im¬ 
possible to get any reply from Station X. 

Too early for the appointment, he strolled in 
St. Jame’s Park, and soon he found his spirits rising 
in response to the beauty of the morning. Great 
is the man whose judgment is not at all affected by 
his physical surroundings. Mr. Mansfield was 
clever, but not great. He was a strict guardian of 
his personal dignity, and keenly susceptible to 
ridicule. He looked at the cheerful sky, at the green 
of the park, the waterfowl, the chattering sparrows. 
He asked himself, if, after all, the fears that had 
oppressed him during the night were not chimerical. 
The more they looked so to him, the more ill at ease 
he became, the more distasteful seemed the coming 
interview. 

He tried to convince himself that the sole business 
in hand was the silence of Station X, and the report 
from Hughes that had preceded it. 

But wriggle as he might he could not deceive him¬ 
self as to his duty. He must give Professor Budge’s 
version of the present position at the station, and 
his opinion of the awful consequences that might 
follow. And—here was the difficult part—he must 
admit that he was himself to some extent troubled 
about it. It was an unpleasant thing to do before 
a man like Admiral Benson. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him, and he looked 
at his watch. There would be time. He made for 
the Mall, and hailed a taxi. 

A Scotch Scientist 

H E looked on it as an inspiration that he should 
have just remembered that Professor McFaden 
of Edinburgh was now in London. McFaden rivalled 
Budge’s eminence in the scientific world. Each had 
his special set of admirers, but practically all re¬ 
garded them as the two greatest men in their par¬ 
ticular sphere. Budge led in discovery; McFaden 
was his equal in knowledge, and the more orthodox. 
There was not supposed to be overmuch love lost 
between them. 

Professor McFaden was surprised to receive so 
important a visitor just as he was finishing break¬ 
fast. 

“I hope,” said Mansfield, “an old friend will ex¬ 
cuse this lack of ceremony; but I want you to come 
back with me to the Admiralty. Can you man¬ 
age it?” 

“Certainly,” said McFaden; “but what’s it all 
about?” 

“You know that Budge discovered a new method 
of radio of so powerful a nature that it made radio 
telephony over world-wide distances possible?” 

“I am not denying that the thing stands to his 
credit,” said McFaden, speaking with a decided 
Scotch accent. 

“You were one of the very few to whom this 
method was communicated,” said Mansfield. “I my¬ 
self am ignorant of the method, but that does not 
matter. It exists, and we hope and believe is not 
known to any foreign Power. For naval purposes 
a very powerful installation, far surpassing all 
others, exists in the Pacific, and Budge is now 
there.” 

“Budge there!” said McFaden, greatly surprised. 


“I knew he was away, but man, why on earth is he 
wandering the Pacific?” 

Mansfield hesitated. “I cannot answer that ques¬ 
tion now,” he said. “I shall have to leave it for 
the meeting.” 

“Why do you want me there?” asked McFaden. 

“Well,” said Mansfield, “the reason is this. We 
have received a report from Budge that is astound¬ 
ing beyond all precedent. It requires scientific knowl¬ 
edge to examine it. I want your support. I picture 
myself speaking of it before Admiral Benson, to 
whom the reasoning will be simply unintelligible. I 
am not saying that Budge is not mistaken. If, when 
you have heard the report, you say he is, you 
relieve me of a world of responsibility. What I want 
to secure is that Budge shall not be set aside by 
mere ignorance.” 

“Well, it’s mysterious enough, I’ll grant,” said 
McFaden, with a smile, as they walked out into the 
hall and he picked up his hat and stick. “Let us 
be off.” 

Views of the Admiralty 

KRIVED at the Admiralty, they went to Mr. 
Mansfield’s room. Although it still wanted a 
few minutes to the appointed hour, the other two 
men were there. 

Mr. Mansfield introduced Professor McFaden, and 
explained that in consequence of the nature of the 
communication he had to make, he considered that 
some one with ability to judge of its scientific value 
should be present. 

“We are here, I believe,” said Admiral Benson, 
“because we have lost touch with Station X, and 
to decide without further delay”—he glared at 
Mr. Mansfield and Sir John Sarkby—“what is to 
be done about it.” 

“Exactly,” began Mr. Mansfield, “and-” 

“As it is perfectly obvious,” broke in the Admiral, 
“that the one thing to do is to send and find out 
what’s the matter, our decision should be soon ar¬ 
rived at.” 

“No doubt,” resumed Mr. Mansfield, “and I antici¬ 
pate that your view will not be disputed. This af¬ 
fair, is, however, complicated with another matter 
which cannot be so promptly disposed of.” 

There was a pronounced snort from the Admiral, 
who looked at his watch. Mr. Mansfield was pal¬ 
pably ill at ease. 

“I am afraid,” he said, with quiet dignity, “I shall 
have to claim a certain amount of your time. I 
have here a report from Professor Rudge as given 
me by radio from Station X, where he now is.” 

“And never ought to have been,” growled the 
Admiral. “What business has a schoolman at a 
naval station?” 

The contemptuous tone annoyed Professor Mc¬ 
Faden. 

“Man,” said he, nowise impressed by the Admiral’s 
manner, “do you not know that but for the school¬ 
man, as you call him, the naval station would never 
have existed?” 

Admiral Benson merely growled. 

The Home Secretary was beginning to enjoy him¬ 
self. He liked being amused. 

Mr. Mansfield then proceeded to tell the story 
from the beginning. 

An hour had elapsed before he concluded. Ad- 
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miral Benson showed the greatest impatience, and, 
as the nature of the subject became apparent to 
him, interrupted more than once. McFaden sat 
silent and inscrutable, slowly twirling his thumbs, 
his eyes on the floor. The Home Secretary seemed 
interested, but did not volunteer any remark. 

“And now gentlemen,” Mr. Mansfield concluded, 
“you know as much of it as I do. I have called 
this informal meeting because something has to be 
done at once. The simple question is, whether a 
cruiser is to be despatched to Sation X, or other 
precautionary measures taken pending further news. 
I ask you, Professor McFaden, after hearing Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge’s report and knowing the silence that 
has so strangely ensued, if you think it desirable 
to do so.” 

“I see no reason,” said McFaden, “for not doing 
so.” 

“And I say the boat ought to have been hun¬ 
dreds of miles on her course by now,” said Admiral 
Benson. 

“And you?” said Mansfield, turning to the Home 
Secretary. 

“You see,” said Sir John Sarkby, with his peculiar 
smile, “I do not know anything about naval 
matters!” 

“You know precisely as much about them as I 
do!” said Mansfield. 

Admiral Benson’s look gave clear expression to 
his own view of civilian heads of service depart¬ 
ments. 

“Well, sending another cruiser,” said Sir John, 
“seems the obvious thing to do. I am sorry about 
poor Rudge.” 

The meeting broke up with the decision to send 
a fast cruiser, and it was left in the hands of 
Admiral Benson to say from where she should be 
sent. 

He detached the powerful battle cruiser Sea Lion 
from the China fleet for the purpose. Whether 
on account of her armament or her tremendous 
speed he did not say. 

Many of the thousands who passed threw a glance 
at the building, and above it at the aerials of the 
mysterious radio. Fortunately none knew that from 
that installation a fateful message had just flown, 
or the terrible consequences that were destined to 
result from it. 

Mr. Mansfield left the Admiralty with Professor 
McFaden. “I don’t know why,” he said, “but in 
my heart I am not really quite easy about this. 
Why are you in favour of sending this cruiser?” 

A Discussion 

«T)ARTLY because I do not see in any case why 

A a cruiser should not be sent. And I also fear 
there can be little doubt that Rudge is quite insane 
on this subject. He always had a weakness for 
the metaphysical, and this Macrae business hit him 
on his vulnerable spot. He is now as mad as a hat¬ 
ter, but may not appear so. I know him. He may 
be quite capable of getting over the naval captain 
of that cruiser. It looks to me as if he has done 

“Do you think then,” said Mr. Mansfield, “that 
Captain Evered’s silence as well as that of Station 
X is simply attributable to Rudge’s insane influence? 
What about Macrae’s experience ?” 


“With respect to Macrae,” said McFaden, “you 
were not very clear, but I came to the conclusion 
that investigation would show that everything could 
be traced to Rudge. From your first question, I do 
think so. For with all working parts in duplicate, 
a radio station is practically immune from such long 
interruption to the service, as far as the installation 
is concerned. We have therefore to deal with the 
personnel, friend or foe. In the absence of war, 
the foe is eliminated. This brings us to the resident 
staff, Rudge and his companion, and the cruiser. If 
you ask who of these is responsible for the inter¬ 
ruption, I say, without hesitation, Rudge.” 

“Your logic,” said Mr. Mansfield, “seems un¬ 
answerable. Only now be equally convincing as to 
his insanity, and I shall be eternally grateful to 
you.” 

“That,” said McFaden, “can only be a matter of 
opinion.” 

“Is it not possible,” said Mr. Mansfield, “that, 
though sane,* he is being in some way himself de¬ 
ceived?” 

An Inflexible Scientist 

cct^vECEIVED ! Yes,” said McFaden, “but only 

*-J because he is a monomaniac on this subject. 
On any other he is possibly still sane enough. I will 
say this for him, although we have not always 
agreed: there is not a cleverer investigator, or, 
leaving out his one weakness, a man more difficult 
to deceive than Rudge.” 

“Good!” said Mansfield. “Your position is now 
clear to me. You believe that Station X, together 
with the Sagitta, is now in the hands of a mono¬ 
maniac, and for that reason advised the despatch 
of another cruiser.” 

“Precisely,” said McFaden; “and now I will ask 
you to lend me the whole dossier of the Macrae 
affair. Your exposition of it could not always be 
quite followed. I have already said what I expect 
to find.” 

“And if you do not find it?” 

“Then,” said McFaden, “ I will recall what I have 
said of friend Rudge.” 

“But,” said Mr. Mansfield, “it will be too late 
to recall the cruiser!” 

“Not at all,” said the cool Scot. “It will be a 
good few hours before she is beyond the radio.” 

“I could not contemplate the cruiser’s recall now 
she is well under way,” said Mr. Mansfield. 

“And burning coal, no doubt, at a great rate,” 
said McFaden, quite coolly. “A thousand to one 
she is right. But I have it in mind to study the 
papers, which I shall do at once, and see you again 
if my opinion of it is changed.” 

“Would it not have been better,” said Mr. Mans¬ 
field, rather stiffly, “to have studied the documents 
before the order was given?” 

“The chance is so very small,” said McFaden. 
“There is just a point or two that wants clearing up. 
No doubt they will be clear enough when I can give 
the matter quiet attention. It difficult to give any¬ 
thing quiet attention with that stormy petrel Benson 
within hail.” 

Mr. Mansfield thought that perhaps McFaden was 
a little frightened of Admiral Benson, as he was 
himself. He assumed that the recall of the Sea Lion 
was very unlikely. He knew that warships of that 
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description were not sent to and fro while a pro¬ 
fessor studied a bundle of documents. He saw, 
however, that McFaden was not to be in the least 
impressed by such a consideration. 

The papers were given to Professor McFaden, 
and by eleven o’clock he was busily engaged with 
them in his own study. 

A Solution of a Puzzling Case 
EELING convinced now that McFaden’s solution 
was the correct one, that Admiral Benson was 
placated for the moment and that the right thing 
had been done, Mr. Mansfield sighed his relief and 
gave himself up to his secretary and the day’s 
correspondence. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon he was sur¬ 
prised to hear that Professor McFaden was asking 
for an interview. 

“Show him up immediately,” he told the atten¬ 
dant. 

Professor McFaden was nearer appearing excited 
than ever before in his life. He plunged at once 
into his subject. 

“I have been very carefully through these papers,” 
he said. “I tell you at once, the thing amazes me. 
My theory would explain Rudge fine, but man, it 
doesn’t explain Macrae. The point you failed to make 
dear and left open is that before Macrae’s account 
was written, he and Rudge had not met, nor did they 
know of one another’s existence. That alters the 
whole aspect of the evidence. The assumption on 
Which my reasoning was based goes from under 
me.” 

“Have you reversed your opinion, then?” asked 
Mr. Mansfield. 

“I will tell you the opinion I have now formed. 
Meanwhile, I take it there is plenty of time to recall 
the Sea Lion, should you desire it.” 

“I shall want to hear remarkably solid reasons 
first,” said the First Lord. Nevertheless, he rang 
the bell and sent to inquire how long Hong-Kong 
would be in touch by wireless with that warship. 

He was told there* would still be several hours. 

Prolongation of the Discussion 
U J WILL again ask you the question I put to you 

i- this morning,” said Mr. Mansfield. “Do you 
believe that there has been interplanetary com¬ 
munication?” 

“When you asked me that question before,” said 
McFaden, “I was convinced that on probing the 
affair I should find it rested on Rudge’s evidence, 
and I said, No. I have now probed it. I find that 
Rudge can be eliminated, and I say, I do not know!” 

“On what do you rest your opinions now?” 

“On what happened to the operator, and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which it happened. Scientifically the 
evidence is very strong.” 

“I may gather then,” said Mr. Mansfield, “that 
you do not consider a radio signal from a neigh¬ 
bouring planet scientifically impossible?” 

“Hitherto I have always held it to be practically 
impossible,” said McFaden. 

“I said scientifically,” persisted Mr. Mansfield. 

“Seeing that the required medium for it undoubt¬ 
edly exists all the way, one might hesitate at such 
a statement.” 

“Now tell me what evidence you have seen in the 


documents that I did not mention,” said Mr. Mans¬ 
field, leaning forward, the morning’s anxiety re¬ 
doubled. 

“I have already said there is the fact that Macrae’s 
papers were all written before he met Rudge. For 
the rest, I will deal with two points. First, Macrae 
gave what he said was the Venerian’s description of 
a telescope. As we are dealing only with evidence, 
we need say nothing of its merits or demerits. We 
have the fact that it describes an instrument such 
as does not exist on earth, and the description re¬ 
quires scientific knowledge that Macrae could not 
possibly possess.” 

“That,” said Mr. Mansfield, “is certainly strong 
evidence.” 

“The second point,” said McFaden, “is even 
stronger. A date was put in his head, for his 
future return to the island. I am quite satisfied 
that neither Rudge nor any man else gave him that 
date. It turns out to be the exact day of the con¬ 
junction of Mars. This does not happen so often 
that it could be hit on by chance. It would be the 
day chosen according to his story, and only accord¬ 
ing to that. Apart from -it, the date would have 
no meaning. Can you not see that such evidence 
is significant?” 

A Conclusion 

cctT IS irresistible,” cried Mr. Mansfield, “and 

A includes not only the Venerian, but the Martian 
also!” 

‘^Logically, it does,” said McFaden. 

“Then do you still think the Sea Lion ought to 
have been sent before we learn the position at 
Station X?” 

“There is still nothing before us to indicate any 
danger in sending the cruiser to the station,” said 
McFaden. “It might perhaps have been left awhile.” 

Professor McFaden was half regretful that he 
had given such unqualified acquiescence to the Sea 
Lion’s despatch, but he ‘refrained from saying so. 

“Benson would make an awful row,” mused Mr. 
Mansfield. For a minute or two he was undecided. 
At length he said, “I have made up my mind what 
to do. To-morrow there will be a Cabinet Council. 
The decision shall be left to it. I will send instruc¬ 
tions to the Sea Lion to go only so far on her way 
as will not take her out of touch with Hong-Kong, 
and await orders there.” 

This he ordered to be done, in spite of Admiral 
Benson’s protests. Later in the afternoon a cable 
was received from Hong-Kong that something was 
wrong with the radio, and no message could be sent 
to the Sea Lion or anywhere else. 

The Admiralty’s Radio 

A T the same time his secretary mentioned that 
there was something wrong with the Admiralty 
radio. Struck by this coincidence, Mr. Mansfield 
went himself to investigate, and was told that no 
message could be heard in consequence of what ap¬ 
peared to be some new kind of electric storm. 

He even put on the receivers himself, and heard 
a continuous babel of inarticulate sounds—loud, 
distracting, emanating from no one could tell where. 
It rendered anything in the nature of radio tele¬ 
phony, or even ordinary radio telegraphy quite im¬ 
possible. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

The Prime Minister Capitulates 

HAT evening Mr. Mansfield called on his 
friend the Home Secretary. 

“This thing is getting too much for me, 
Sarkby,” he said. “I begin to think that events 
are moving fast, but what they are, why they are, 
or who is pulling the strings and from where, are 
questions to which there seems no present answers.” 

“You mean the Rudge business,” said Sir John. 

“Yes; but since the meeting McFaden has read 
all the details of the affair from the beginning. I 
had to leave out many details this morning, and it 
seems that among them were things that were im¬ 
portant as evidence. McFaden is not the confident 
man he was. He came to me immediately after he 
had digested all the facts.” 

“What about the Sea LionV’ asked Sarkby, 
quickly. 

“Yes: among other things he seemed more than 
willing for her to be recalled, although not profess¬ 
ing to see any particular reason for it.” 

“What in particular weighs on your mind?” 

“It’s the cumulative effect of the evidences that 
there may be truth in what Rudge said. I was at 
the time impressed by him, but reflection enabled 
me partially to throw off the effect, owing to the 
unprecedented nature of his statements.” 

“Well,” said Sarkby, “what alters that?” 

Cabinet Leaks 

ccry'HIS,” said Mansfield—“that the Sagitta is lost 

A to us, and Station X inexplicably silent, are 
facts, and they seem to strengthen Rudge’s story. 
Now, on the evidence, of which he must be a far bet¬ 
ter judge than you or I, even McFaden is on the 
wriggle. And on the top of it, there is this magnetic 
radio storm, or whatever it is. I begin to think 
it is all connected.” 

“Well, for my part,” said Sarkby, lighting a cigar, 
“I am not taking any of this story. The whole 
thing is curious, I admit. But see what miraculous 
coincidences do happen. , There will come along 
some simple explanation of it all. Don’t let it get 
on your nerves, old chap. Let’s talk about it to¬ 
morrow at the Cabinet Meeting, and so get rid of in¬ 
dividual responsibility.” 

“But I would rather, if it could have been avoided, 
that it didn’t come before the Cabinet.” 

“Why not?” 

“I was going to bring it up, more particularly as 
to the Sea Lion going to Station X or not. That 
being taken out of our hands, what is the good? 
It ought to be kept secret for the present.” 

“Blasphemer! Do you insinuate that secret 
things may not come before the whole Cabinet?” 
said Sir John, with twinkling eyes. 

“You know perfectly well, Sarkby,” said Mans¬ 
field, “there are one or two among us before whom 
it would not be safe to mention that the cat had 
kittens; if it were important to keep it from the 
papers.” 

“Well, Mansfield, go your way,” said Sarkby. 

“My way is now straight to No. 10,” said Mans¬ 
field. “I will explain the thing as well as I can to 
the Chief, and try and persuade him to have it up 


before a Committee of the Cabinet only. I hope 
I shall find him in.” 

“Hope you will." said $:r it cans 

about that the matter of Station X was not brought 
before the Cabinet. 

In the course of the day Admiral Benson woke 
a few echoes at the Admiralty. Some one, possibly 
with a certain humor, suggested to him that he 
should try what he could do at the radio, as nobody 
else could make himself heard. He took the sug¬ 
gestion, went up to the radio room, and put on the 
receivers. 

No More Radio Communication 
"OUT did not open his mouth. His face became a 
J-> study of surprise and bewilderment. Presently 
he gently put the receivers on the table. 

“Well!” he said. “Of all the unqualified——” 
Admiral Benson’s idiom was notorious at the Ad¬ 
miralty. 

In the afternoon an informal meeting took place, 
at the Prime Minister’s, and the Station X affair 
was fully discussed. The Prime Minister’s at¬ 
titude seemed to coincide with that of the Home 
Secretary, without being quite so positive. He 
thought the present mystery would soon clear itself 
up, either by the recovery of the radio and news 
from Station X, or the arrival of the Sagitta some¬ 
where with a satisfactory explanation, probably a 
very simple one. 

Mr. Mansfield saw that it would be useless for 
him to say more, and it was therefore decided with 
apparent unanimity to let things take their course 
until something fresh happened, and in view of 
the secrecy of the station, on no account to allow 
any alarmist story to get to the Press. 

It was easy to make these plans, but when several 
people are concerned it is easy for whispers to get 
about. So far as the “radio storm,” as it somehow 
got to be called, was concerned, there was of course 
nothing secret about that. The state of things was 
soon ascertained to be world-wide. Radio com¬ 
munication had entirely ceased. 

Profitless Attempts at Explanation 

I T became the general topic of conversation. 

Every day columns of the papers were full of it. 
When it was found, as day followed day, that the 
phenomenon continued, the savants of all nations 
took up the investigation by every means that their 
science could suggest. 

Meanwhile, in letters to the Press, a great many 
fantastic explanations were put before a bewildered 
public. Most of the amateurs decided that the 
cause was electric. The less they knew about 
electricity the more they used that hard-worked 
word. One man suggested that it was a mani¬ 
festation of the Almighty’s anger with the world 
“for its excessive seeularity.” 

It was suggested that any peculiar behaviour of 
the aurora in polar regions should be studied. 
Even the zodiacal light was not unsuspected. One 
pessimist surmised that it indicated a disturbance of 
the ether by some cometary or other body of high 
electric charge approaching from outer space with 
frightful speed, coming, very possibly, straight for 
us, and that the escape of our globe in the circum¬ 
stances was problematical indeed. 
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His idea caused some amusement, but if he had 
been capable of interpreting his dream in terms 
of the spirit instead of terms of matter, he would 
not have been so very wide of the truth. 

While the public was thus occupied with con¬ 
jecture, there were two groups deeply interested, 
the scientists and the politicians. The latter in 
more than one country were asking themselves if 
this new thing could be of other than human origin, 
and if of human origin, what it might portend. 

The International Aspect 

T HE situation in Europe was delicate, and such 
a thing as the universal interruption of radio 
communication caused suspicion. Each of the 
Great Powers was suspected by the others. A great 
deal of secret service money was spent without 
result. Still the days passed during which there 
was not one moment of the twenty-four hours when 
the radio receivers were not full of this extra¬ 
ordinary and meaningless din. 

The scientific world was entreated by the Govern¬ 
ments to spare no labor and no expense in their 
efforts to find out the cause—how, where, and if 
possible, why, it was being done. 

Whether it was because the British Empire is 
wider flung than others, or because with envious 
rivals we are supposed to be masters in the art of 
grab, it became whispered that England was emit¬ 
ting this impediment to communication for some 
sinister reason of her own. 

The echo of this soon found its way to the House 
of Commons, and was persistently voiced by the 
peculiar people there whose delight it is to snipe 
the front bench. 

The Prime Minister for the most part answered 
the questions, and, being a master of sarcasm, gave 
his questioners full measure in his replies. But 
secretly he was uneasy. He knew the Government 
was anything but firmly seated, that a very little 
additional unpopularity in the House would topple it 
over; that many members, while maintaining 
silence, were suspecting it of being up to some 
folly respecting this mystery. 

This was aggravated by Professor Budge’s name 
becoming mixed up with it. All the world at once 
wanted to hear him on the subject, and, needless 
to say, all the papers at once published the fact 
that he could not be found. 

The Prime Minister felt the awkwardness of his 
very obvious dilemma. He could neither tell what 
he knew of Budge’s absence without being made 
to tell much that he was determined not to tell, nor 
produce him. 

Professor Rudge Again 

I T was a very short time after that Professor 
Budge relieved the tension of the situation by 
producing himself, and things began to move 
swiftly. Before any one knew where they were, the 
Sagitta was at Falmouth, and Professor Rudge and 
Captain Evered in London. 

The Professor broke his journey for a few hours 
at Plymouth to see May Treherne, On his journey 
home he had been wondering how he would manage 
about secretarial assistance. He knew of no one 
just fitted for the occasion. The secrecy imposed 


seemed of itself sufficient to preclude any idea of 
a confidant. Suddenly Miss Treherne’s name oc¬ 
curred to him as an inspiration. He recalled her 
personality, her brisk cheerfulness, her energy and 
quick intelligence, her courage and common sense. 
He remembered how devoted she had been to 
Macrae. 

He reflected that it might be put to his door that 
Macrae was lost to her, for if it had not been for 
him, Macrae would never have had the opportunity 
of returning to Station X. 

Macrae was doubtless “dead,” as we use the word, 
pushed before his time beyond the veil, while strange 
to say, his body, the mortal part, was not dead, but 
animated by a fierce and powerful spirit now fight¬ 
ing, not against a man, but against humanity. 

May Traherne and Professor Rudge 
ROFESSOR RUDGE found May Treherne at 
her old address. She, too, it appeared, was 
ready to reproach herself for the efforts she had 
made to infuse enthusiasm and ambition into 
Macrae, when his own prophetic warning of coming 
disaster held him back. 

She listened to all Professor Rudge felt he could 
tell her, accepted his proposal, gasped a little at 
the handsome salary he suggested, and walked with 
him to the station to catch the London mail, promis¬ 
ing to follow in a day or two. 

On Professor Rudge’s arrival in town he went 
straight to his house in Great Queen Street, where 
he lived with a sister, considerably his senior, and 
impressed with the conviction that her sole mis¬ 
sion in life was to look after her wonderful brother. 
A simple, kindly soul, thoroughly competent to fill 
the office she had assumed, she would herself have 
laughed at the accusation of being possessed of intel¬ 
lect. 

Professor Rudge went home, but he had no 
thought of rest. Miss Rudge was troubled at the 
signs of worry that she instantly detected in him, 
but she waited with feminine tact to learn what 
the trouble was. She seized upon the subject of 
his clothes and wanted to know how he dared 
scandalize the neighbourhood by appearing in such 
idothes, such linen. 

Within an hour he escaped, “decent and respect¬ 
able,” he was told, and certainly with the best 
meal he had eaten since he had left home. 

Calling a taxi, he drove straight to Mr. Mans¬ 
field’s house. 

Mr. Mansfield was no less pleased than surprised 
when Professor Rudge was announced. At last 
he would learn something to lighten the darkness 
in which he seemed to be groping. At last there 
was some one to whom he could refer his colleagues, 
and on whom he might throw responsibility. 

“This is a great surprise,” he said, as the Pro¬ 
fessor entered. “I did not anticipate seeing you 
to-day. When the Sagitta was signalled I was told 
you were on board.” 

“Have you seen Captain Evered?” asked Rudge. 

“Not yet,” was the reply. “He is no doubt finding 
out what is going to happen to him. Benson is 
furious with all things, from etheric interruptions 
to recalcitrant captains. It will mean court-martial 
and half-pay for Evered, I fear.” 
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“We shall see,” said Professor Rudge quietly. 
“I have come here at once, Mr. Mansfield, because 
the matter before us and the world must suffer no 
delay. There are details of the position here of 
which I am ignorant, and on which you can en¬ 
lighten me.” 

“Everything I know is quite at your disposal, but 
I feel more in need of enlightenment myself than 
qualified to spread it,” said Mansfield, with a smile. 

“I know, of eourse, about the interruption to the 
radio,” said Rudge; “but, partly in consequence of 
that, I know nothing else—the Government’s opin¬ 
ion, popular information, or measures taken or 
proposed regarding the affair of Station X. I want 
you to bring me up to date in these things.” 

Mr. Mansfield proceeded to enlighten his visitor 
as to the occurrences in London and Europe since 
Station X had been cut off from the rest of the 
world. 

Professor Rudge was not surprised at what he 
heard; he had expected it. It proved to him that 
any chance that remained for mankind on this planet 
depended on himself and, under Providence, himself 
alone. 

“When,” he asked, “will be the next Cabinet 
Council?” 

“This day week,” said Mr. Mansfield. 

“There must,” said Rudge, “be one to-morrow 
morning early.” 

“There will certainly not be a meeting of the 
Cabinet to-morrow, early or late,” was the dry. 
official rejoinder. Mr. Mansfield did not like Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge’s “must,” or his manner. 

The Professor looked at Mr. Mansfield for a 
moment without speaking. 

Interviews with the First Lord and the Prime Minister 
t£T t TILL you,” he asked, “come with me now to 

VV see the Prime Minister?” 

“I do not think Lord Saxville would be able to 
receive you at present,” was the reply. 

“He will receive me all right,” said Professor 
Rudge grimly. 

Mr. Mansfield stiffened still more. 

“I regret," he said, “that I am unable to go with 
you just at present.” 

“Well, good-bye, Mr. Mansfield,” said Professor 
Rudge, with imperturbable good humour, as he 
rose to go. “Thank you for all the information you 
have given me. I wanted to know just how matters 
were before seeing Lord Saxville. We shall meet 
again to-morrow.” 

After Professor Rudge had taken his leave, Mr. 
Mansfield remembered the many things he had 
wanted to ask him about, and that he had learnt 
nothing. 

If Professor Rudge’s interview with the First 
Lord had been lacking in sympathy, that with the 
Prime Minister was stormy. 

No one had ever seen the Professor in this humour 
before. To-day he was not stopping to plead or to 
explain: he was a battering ram. 

At No. 10 he was at first refused an interview. 
Without wasting time he wrote a note ! and asked 
to have it taken to Lord Saxville. His name at least 
procured this service. The note did the rest. 

He was shown into the waiting-room, from which 
a few minutes later he was conducted to a room 
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where Lord Saxville was seated at a table covered 
with papers. 

“So, Mr. Rudge,” began the Prime Minister, in 
an even voice, “you threaten me 1" 

Friction 

cct DARE anything at present,” said Professor 

1 Rudge, looking straight at Lord Saxville. 
“There is too much at stake to-day for the ordinary 
rules to obtain. I have learnt from Mr. Mansfield 
that you and the Government know my opinion 
respecting the present position at Station X and its 
danger. I know that that opinion is not generally 
accepted among you. It is vital that it should be, 
and measures must be taken without delay. I ask 
that the Cabinet should meet to-morrow, early, and 
that Captain Evered, of the Sagitta, and the most 
eminent men of science now in London, or within 
reach, shall be present; furthermore, that I shall 
have an opportunity of laying my opinion before the 
meeting, with all the facts, vouchers, evidence that 
I shall be able to produce in support of it.” 

“I’m afraid it is impossible,” said Lord Saxville 
coldly. 

“Then you refuse?” said Professor Rudge. 

“I’m afraid it is impossible.” 

“You have read my note?” asked the Professor. 

“I have.” 

“And still you refuse?” 

“I repeat your request is impossible,” said Lord 
Saxville. “I prefer not to refer to the threat in 
your note.” 

“Will the meeting be held?” persisted the Pro¬ 
fessor. 

“It will certainly not!” 

“Then my threat, a3 you describe it, will be 
carried out,” said Professor Rudge. 

Assuming his haughtiest attitude, the Prime 
Minister intimated that the interview was ended, 
and left the room. 

Feeling sanguine about the meeting on the mor¬ 
row, Professor Rudge left Downing Street. He 
knew Lord Saxville’s fear of the Press, and Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge’s threat of publicity had impressed 
him. He was not mistaken. 

Meeting of the Scientists 

H E had been at home about three hours when a 
messenger came from Mr. Mansfield to say that 
the Prime Minister had communicated with him on 
the subject in which Professor Rudge was interested, 
and that while a Cabinet Meeting in the ordinary 
sense could not be held to-morrow, it was possible 
that an informal meeting of some members of the 
Government might take place, to hear Professor 
Rudge; and would he now say who were the men 
of science he desired should be present, so that they 
might be communicated with. 

“So!” thought Rudge. “My lord capitulates. A 
bitter pill!” 

With infinite tact, he wrote a letter of thanks to 
Lord Saxville, at the same time apologizing for the 
rather unceremonious manner in which he had 
descended upon him, and any heat he might have 
displayed. 

The names on the list that Professor Rudge pre¬ 
pared were not chosen because they were men with 
whom he was in most general agreement, or men 
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that he thought he could most easily influence. His 
worst enemy could not deny that it would have been 
impossible to find six more distinguished scientists 
in the country. Later, this fact greatly impressed 
Lord Saxville. 

They were all personally known to Professor 
Rudge, and as, next day, he entered the room 
where the meeting was to be held, he noticed that 
they were all present. Knowing well that a certain 
branch of his past investigations had brought him 
some sharp criticism in other days, he could not 
help an inward smile. “They think they have me 
now!” he thought. 

The Prime Minister was not the first to speak. 
Sir John Sarkby had evidently been delegated to 
introduce the subject of the meeting and act as the 
principal speaker. 

In his suavest manner he explained that “Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge had requested the Government to give 
him an opportunity of bringing before them and 
his brother scientists a subject that he considered 
of the greatest and most urgent importance in re¬ 
gard to the interests of the State, and in fact, the 
world.” 

“The Prime Minister,” he continued, evidently 
addressing his remarks to the scientists present, 
“and some other members of the Cabinet had al¬ 
ready heard an outline of the subject Jo be dealt 
with. While they did not profess to follow Professor 
Rudge in all the opinions he advanced, yet in view 
of the eminence of the man and the importance of 
the subject, if he should be right, Lord Saxville, 
with characteristic open-mindedness and liberality, 
had decided that Professor Rudge should have his 
opportunity to place before them his opinions on 
certain recent events, and the grounds on which he 
held those opinions. It was gratifying to him and 
his colleagues to see present six other men in the 
first rank of science ready to support a brother 
savant so far”—Sir John Sarkby was especially 
suave here, and his voice rose half a note—“as they 
were able to endorse his conclusions.” 

Rudge’s Speech 

ROFESSOR RUDGE was a clear thinker gifted 
with the faculty of lucid exposition. During 
his voyage to England he had prepared himself for 
this moment. Every voucher for what he was 
about to say was to his hand. Not the smallest 
point that could bear for or against his argument 
would be allowed to escape his attention. 

As he rose he was fully conscious of the keen 
intellects present and of the fact that if there was 
the smallest flaw in his armour of proof, it would 
be seized on with avidity. He knew that these six 
were not only the most critical, competent and 
dangerous, but actually, in the last resort, the only 
part of his audience that mattered. He knew that 
if he carried them, he carried the whole world of 
science, and with that backing he could defy any 
Government. 

To these therefore he mentally addressed himself 
and cast the politician temporarily from his 
thoughts. First, however, he paid a tribute to Lord 
Saxville’s promptness in according to what many 
men in his position would have regarded as an un¬ 
reasonable request. Lord Saxville bowed slightly 
in acknowledgment of this peace-offering. 


In the course of his speech Professor Rudge 
read many papers, with the exception of Macrae’s 
diary, mostly official; but it was chiefly with his 
extempore eloquence that for nearly three hours he 
held his audience. All remained tensely eager to 
hear every word, even where the greater number 
of them were, through lack of knowledge, out of 
their depth and unable to follow the argument. 

When he finally sat down there was a minute’s 
silence, during which the politicians present, with¬ 
out consulting each other, all felt that it would be 
best to wait for a lead from the scientific bench. 

McFaden’s Tribute 

QFESSOR McFADEN was the first to speak. 
“Rudge, man,” he said, from where he sat, and 
there was genuine admiration in the Sotchman’s 
tone, “we all knew you had the gift of speech, but 
you have surpassed yourself. And I’m not surprised 
at it, for ye certainly had the greatest theme any 
professor ever dealt with.” 

“Thank you, McFaden,” said Professor Rudge, 
speaking a trifle hoarsely after his effort, “but let 
us not waste a moment over compliment. I want 
judgment.” 

“No doubt,” 7 said the Scot, “and ye shall have it. 
For the present we all doubtless want to consider 
the matter. I can say it wears a very different 
aspect to what it did before I heard you.” 

He rose to his feet, and evidently considered that 
so far as he was concerned the meeting was over. 
It was clear that what a mere Prime Minister might 
have to say had little interest for him. 

Lord Saxville, however, while seeing that little 
more could be done at the moment, had a word to 
say before the meeting broke up. 

“Professor Rudge,” he said, “I wish to say to 
you, in the presence of all here, that after hearing 
you I think you were quite justified in desiring 
this meeting, and to some extent”—there was a 
just perceptible hesitation between his words that 
indicated they were being chosen with some care 
—“in the steps you took to procure it. Without 
expressing any opinion before further consultation, 
and especially before learning the views of these 
gentlemen present, who are best qualified to judge 
of its many scientific points, I candidly admit that 
you now appear to me to have a much stronger 
case than I had dreamt of. For any abruptness in 
my manner at our last interview I express my 
regret.” 

And so the meeting broke up. 

CHAPTER XVII 
Professor Rudge’s Ultimatum 

T HROUGH the action of Admiral Benson, 
Captain Evered was not present at the meet¬ 
ing to hear Professor Rudge, who had desired 
his presence so that he might be there to answer 
questions on matters of fact within his knowledge. 
His absence made no difference, however, as the 
need of additional testimony was not felt by any 
one. 

As soon as the meeting was over, Professor Rudge 
joined Mr. Mansfield and spoke of the position of 
Captain Evered. 

“What,” he added, “is now going to be done?” 
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“A court-martial,” said Mansfield. “You must 
see that is inevitable, Benson wants his head pn a 
charger at once. I am afraid his connection with 
the Service is over. If he is put on half-pay he will 
be extremely lucky.” 

“Of course,” said Professor Rudge, “you will 
readily understand that holding the opinion I do, 
I wish to save Captain Evered from what must 
appear to me an act of great injustice. So far 
from thinking him worthy of punishment, I am 
convinced that his action alone saved the situation 
in so far as it has been saved, and but for him we 
should not be here now.” 

“Of course I quite see that,” said Mr. Mansfield. 

“If, after hearing me,” said Rudge, “you now 
hold my views, you must feel the same. Whether 
that is the case or not, I do not ask, but I do ask 
you as First Lord to stop this court-martial, at 
least for the present.” 

“You see,” said Mr. Mansfield, “there are regular 
rules for all such cases. My connection with either 
of the services is short, and I know very little of 
such procedures. Of course I can see that Evered’s 
breach is glaring. And then Benson is such an un¬ 
pleasant man to interfere with.” 

“But if it were a-matter of policy?” 

“That,” said Mr. Mansfield, “would be a different 
matter. Then Benson’s wishes could be set aside.” 

A Decision Is Imperative 

“W ELL ’” sa ^ R U( te e » “I consider it is. My 
» ’ statement is now before you and the other 
members of the Government, and a decision on it 
one way or the other must be come to without delay. 
Is it policy to hold a court-martial on Evered while 
the question whether his action was necessary or 
not is sub judice? And remember that the Govern¬ 
ment decision is not the final decision; that time 
alone will show—show very soon, I greatly fear. 
What I ask therefore is that the court-martial 
should be held over, and Evered’s services retained, 
until his judges will have solid grounds for their 
decision.” 

“There is great point to your argument cer¬ 
tainly,” said Mr. Mansfield, in a hesitating way. 

“Put it before Lord Saxville,” said Professor 
Rudge, “and say that it is my earnest request. Say 
that Evered acted under my advice, and that I will 
stop at nothing to defend him. Be sure you say 
that.” 

Mansfield was somewhat behind the scenes. He 
smiled and promised. 

Captain Evered of the “Sagitta” 

A S a result Captain Evered was placed under 
“open arrest,” retaining for the time his post 
on the Sagitta. 

The members of the Government evidently held 
a private meeting after hearing Professor Rudge, 
for before the day was out each of the scientists 
received a request to draw up, as soon as possible— 
the following morning was suggested—a written 
statement of his opinion on the subject of Pofessor 
Rudge’s statement. 

The scientists also had their meeting, the result 
of which was that one gave it as his opinion that 
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Professor Rudge was deluded in some way not clear, 
admitting that it had been in circumstances and 
through a curious sequence of events, that almost 
excused him. 

One declined to express an opinion one way or 
the other until «the present state of the radio, or 
rather, the eause of it, had been solved, giving it 
as his opinion that if Professor Rudge was correct 
the clamour on the radio would be found connected 
with it, and therefore that the first thing to do 
before accepting hypotheses as facts, was to solve 
that mystery. 

The other four, and they were those who were 
distinguished for common sense as well as science, 
considered that Professor Rudge had made out a 
sufficient case to justify the Government in taking 
instant action as though its truth were incontest¬ 
able. Their argument was that absolute proof, as 
the phrase is used in science, was not necessary to 
their conclusion, for when so much was at stake, 
aetion for safety was clearly indicated. 

After his efforts Professor Rudge went home 
feeling the inevitable reaction. Every bodily com¬ 
fort that affection could suggest was lavished upon 
him, but he wanted something more. It was one 
of those times when even the stoutest and most self- 
reliant natures feel the need of some sympathetic 
soul that can understand and encourage. 

He knew of none. The secrecy imposed on him 
seemed in itself sufficient to preclude any idea of a 
confidant. Perhaps it was that thought that 
brought to his mind one who already knew much 
of the matter and who could certainly be trusted 
with the remainder—May Treherne. 

To-morrow she would be under his roof. The 
thought somehow cheered and comforted him. He 
felt it would be good to have some one, not alone for 
the purpose of relieving him of much clerical work, 
but to whom he could talk on matters about which 
to others his lips were sealed. 

Feeling relieved, his courage re-asserted itself, 
and he went to his laboratory. 

An idea had occurred to him. JKe had a small 
radio installation at his house for experimental 
purposes, and at this, with receivers on, he sat and 
listened. The radio storm was still going on. As 
unintelligible as ever, it seemed nevertheless to have 
a new interest for him. The investigation he was 
engaged on lasted for many hours. It was almost 
dawn when he ultimately retired, and his first act 
on waking was to return to his laboratory. At 
length he seemed satisfied. 

In the morning the Prime Minister and his col¬ 
leagues had the six reports before them, and a very 
short interchange of views showed Lord Saxville 
that there would be trouble from the divergence of 
views within the Cabinet. Partly because he could 
not but be influenced by the majority of the reports, 
and no doubt partly because he saw the party 
danger of delay, he decided that the matter should 
be promptly dealt with. He asked the more import¬ 
ant members to meet him at the Admiralty in two 
hours’ time for a further talk with Professor Rudge 
and the other six scientists. 
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Amazing stories 


Views of the Scientists 


A T this meeting Lord Saxville himself opened the 
proceedings. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, addressing himself directly 
to Professor Rudge and his confreres, “since we met 
yesterday we have received the reports you have 
sent us on the Martian danger. One of you declines 
to accept it; Professor Stenham, of Oxford, wants 
further evidence on a certain point that he thinks 
has relation to it; but the other four strongly ad¬ 
vise immediate action on such evidence as we already 
possess. In face of such a majority, to remain in¬ 
active is impossible. 

“The primary purpose of this meeting is there¬ 
fore not to decide if we shall act, but to receive 
your advice as to what course that action should 
take. It is not an ordinary matter, and, for its 
efficient handling, it is evident that the most up-to- 
date knowledge on subjects which active politicians 
have, I fear, little time to study, is indispensable. 

“I may doubtless take it that action means taking 
measures for the destruction of a being now on the 
island known as Station X. 

“The destruction of a man on that island, or 
any number of men, would be a simple matter, but 
the kernel of the whole affair before us is the as¬ 
sertion of Professor Rudge that this being is not a 
man. He tells us he is a Martian, and informs us 
that his powers are so vastly superhuman that a 
single error in our measures would inevitably be 
fatal, and that every hour’s delay is dangerous. 

“Tell us, then, gentlemen, before we go further, 
what, on the supposition that Professor Rudge is 
right, are the measures you advise.” 

“Saxville,” whispered the Home Secretary and 
would-be Prime Minister, to the colleague sitting 
next him, “is supposed to be addressing himself 
solely to the scientists, but you will notice how 
adroitly he is endeavouring to force our hands with 
his ‘primary purpose of this meeting.’ Like Mans¬ 
field, he is getting under the influence of this 
Rudge.” 

“Perhaps Rudge is himself the Martian,” laughed 
the other. 

“Gad,” said the Home Secretary, “it looks like 


ic. 

Meanwhile Professor Rudge had begun to speak. 

“Of the reports to which Lord Saxville has al¬ 
luded, it is an immense relief to me to find that 
four are everything I could ask, and that it is in¬ 
tended to act in accordance with them. 


“I now wish to refer to one of the other reports, 
that of my friend Professor Stenham, because the 
point it raises is a very reasonable one, and because 
I believe I have found the answer to it. He refers 
to the present interruption to radio communica¬ 
tion. It was a very shrewd suggestion that this 
was related to the Martian invasion, and it struck 
me so yesterday. I have spent the night on it. 

“I have an instrument in my laboratory, of my 
own invention, which I had intended to hand to the 
world at the next meeting of the Royal Society. 
With this it is an easy matter to detect at any 
moment the direction and length of the Hertzian 
waves on which wireless depends. 

“I have spent over twelve hours in taking ob¬ 
servations, and my first showed that all the etheric 


waves came from the same direction. I had anti¬ 
cipated that, having the idea that they perhaps 
came from Station X. But an observation taken 
one hour later showed that they all came from a 
new direction. This seemed inexplicable, for cer¬ 
tainly Station X had not moved. Every succeeding 
observation showed further divergence. At the 
end of twelve hours their direction was exactly op¬ 
posite to when I started. 

Venus in Aries 

ct'T'HAT gave me the clue. Following it, I soon 
A found that although the line of direction 
made a constantly changing angle with the horizon, 
it pointed to a fixed point in space. The point is in 
Aries. I need not remind my confreres here that at 
present Venus is in Aries!” 

The politicians present did not seem at once to 
see the drift of this, but among the scientists there 
was a sudden movement of the keenest interest. 
McFaden banged his right fist into his left palm. 

“Ma conscience, he’s got it!” he cried. 

“May I,” said Lord Saxville, with a smile “ask 
what it is that Professor Rudge has got?” 

“The explanation,” said Professor Rudge, “is that 
the Venerians are undoubtedly making this etheric 
disturbance. I am the only man now on earth 
rendered capable of hearing their voices, by the 
wonderful rapport they can establish and for that 
a Station X installation would be required; but they 
have found a means of hurling into space this con¬ 
tinuous blast of etheric impulses. They are of every 
possible wave-length that can give rise to sound in 
our instruments. Hence the impossibility of our 
radio stations inter-communicating.” 

“What is their motive?” said Lord Saxville. 

“In my opinion,” said Rudge, “it clearly indicates 
that the Venerians have seen either that the Martian 
is reconstructing or has reconstructed the instal¬ 
lation of Station X, or that he has escaped or will 
escape from the island. They are doing this to pre¬ 
vent his communicating with Mars or with ourselves 
by radio, so that we may for a longer time have 
him alone to deal with, and a better chance of victory 
in consequence.” 

“That,” said McFaden, “is so.” 

Professor Stenham rose and said, "in face of this 
discovery I desire my report to be amended to concur 
with those of my four friends.” 

The sixth man looked at the Home Secretary. 
He appeared unhappy, but did not speak. What 
Sir John Sarkby really thought about the matter 
was only known to himself, but his actions proved 
him determined to work solely for the furtherance 
of his personal ends. 

“With the powerful alliance of the learned Pro¬ 
fessor’s celestial friends,” he said, quietly, “we 
shall now have ample time to consider our measures. 
Personally, I very much deprecate any precipitate 
action.” 

“We can discuss that,” said Lord Saxville, “after 
this meeting.” 

“So far as deciding on a definite line of action 
is concerned,” said Professor Rudge, “your decision, 
gentlemen, I fear, must be taken now.” 

Lord Saxville knit his brows. 

“I object,” said Sir John Sarkby, “to the use oi 
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the word ‘must’ froiri any man holding no office 
whatever.” 

Professor Rudge’s “Must?’ 

«tT is not I,” said Professor Budge; “it is the 

A emergency that imposes the ‘must.’ ” 

“That is for the Government to judge.” 

“It is but slightly altering Lord Saxville’s own 
words,” said Professor Rudge, “if I say it is rather, 
in this instance, for science to judge, and for the 
Government to act.” 

“And if our action,” said the Home Secretary, 
‘‘does not meet with your full approval-” 

“If your decision does not meet with the full ap¬ 
proval of myself and my colleagues,” said Rudge, 
in firm and level tones, “and if that decision is not 
taken now, my measures are already complete for 
the whole matter, before this day is out, to be laid 
as fully before the French, German, Italian, United 
States and Japanese Governments as it is now be¬ 
fore yourselves, and at the same time,” he con¬ 
tinued, looking straight at the Prime Minister, “in 
the fullest detail given to the Press of the world.” 

Lord Saxville knew that Professor Rudge was 
in a position to carry out his threat. He had been 
informed that he was a wealthy naan and was 
spending money freely; that since he had landed 
there were constant emissaries between him and 
Paris. There was also a frequent exchange of code 
telegrams. 

Sir John Sarkby’s obvious desire was to sow dis¬ 
sension among the Cabinet in order to serve the ends 
he had in view. 

Lord Saxville was already half convinced that 
Professor Rudge was right. He knew also that there 
was a section of the Cabinet, headed by the Home 
Secretary, that did not share this view. The situa¬ 
tion was full of difficulties and potential compli¬ 
cations. 

It was agreed that instructions should be given 
the Admiralty to detach a portion of the China fleet 
for the purpose of reinforcing the Sea Lion and 
effectually surrounding and preventing intercourse 
with Station X, and with the use of observation 
balloons and aeroplanes, destroying by bombard¬ 
ment from a distance, any one visible on the island. 
These vessels were to remain at their posts until 
the arrival of Professor Rudge, and then to be 
guided by his advice and direction. 

These directions were given as soon as the meet¬ 
ing was over, and Professor Rudge was satisfied 
that all that could be done at the moment had been 
done. 

Immediately after the meeting the Home Secre¬ 
tary buttonholed Mr. Mansfield as the man respon¬ 
sible for movements of the fleet, to feel his way with 
him, but found that the First Lord was solid for the 
Prime Minister. 

He then got together the other members of the 
Goverment that were of his cabal, with Admiral 
Benson and the one objector among the scientists, 
a man who was selling his conscience and prosti¬ 
tuting his knowledge, and they held a consultation 
among themselves. 

While they professed not to believe in the Martian, 
they were more than willing to make use of him 
for the purpose of the political rearrangement they 
desired. 


Several schemes for doing so were brought for¬ 
ward and debated, but the one finally adopted was 
startling in its boldness. 

“Let us,” said the Home Secretary, “take Rudge 
at his word and show him that things will not pan 
out as he thinks. He will be on the high seas, and 
we shall have a clear field. Let us, without our¬ 
selves appearing, see to it that the Press get hold 
of the story, and that through it the public get it 
in its most ludicrous aspects . 1 In this way it will 
be possible to smother the whole thing, Saxville in¬ 
cluded, with ridicule.” 

Once convinced that Professor Rudge might 
well be right. Lord Saxville decided to let him have 
his own way. 

Miss Rudge Approves 

T HE Sagitta, with Captain Evered still in com¬ 
mand, was to take Professor Rudge back to 
Station X for what he supposed was going to be his 
second and final round with his deadly foe. 

It was sufficiently evident that no court could now 
punish Captain Evered for having done what a fleet 
was being despatched to do over again if necessary. 
He was released from open arrest, to the scandal 
of Admiral Benson. Furthermore, Captain Evered 
was made Commodore in command of the operations 
against the Martian. 

On returning to his home Professor Rudge found 
that May Treherne had arrived, for which he was 
thankful. 

“Stanley,” said Miss Rudge dryly, as he entered, 
“I approve of your taste in private secretaries,” 
and for some reason Professor Rudge felt himself 
flushing. 

“I felt sure you would,” he said, at length. “She 
is certain to do her best, and she is very capable.” 

“She is very bright,” said Miss Rudge, “and re¬ 
markably pretty.” 

“I am glad to think you’ll get on together,” said 
Rudge. 

“So am I,” was the response. “I was thinking 
of your future. Girls are very insidious.” 

“I can’t imagine what you’re talking about,” was 
the Professor’s response; “but listen. I am leaving 
England again at once, and I shall be away for a 
considerable time. I hope you’ll make Miss Treherne 
feel at home here.” 

And Miss Rudge promised with alacrity. 

Calling May Treherne into his laboratory later, 
where he knew there could be no interruption, Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge told her what had happened. She 
was amazed at what she heard, for beyond the short 
cable message announcing Macrae’s death, she was 
ignorant of recent developments. She listened with¬ 
out interruption. With chin on palm she sat, and 
her eyes, with dilated pupils, watched the speaker, 
as she drank in the facts. Tears once had to be 
brushed away, but her attention did not wander. 

“And now. Miss Treherne,” said Professor Rudge, 
after he had finished, “I want you to take up your 
duties here, and it will have to be in my absence.” 
“You are going away at once?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “and your presence here is a great 
relief to me. Some one who will be watchful and 
loyal to my view may be required here while I am 
away. I know you will do your best.” 
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“I will do all I can,” she said, and her tone carried 
conviction. 

“The worst part,” said Rudge, “is that I have no 
confidence in the Government, and its members are 
divided among themselves. I have spoken with Pro¬ 
fessor McFaden, and he and I are now absolutely at 
one in this affair. Keep in touch with him. He iff 
shrewd as well as reliable.” 

He then astonished May by telling her that £5,000 
was deposited in the bank in her name, and handed 
her the checque-book. 

“Spend it in this cause,” he said, “under Mc¬ 
Faden’s advice, if and as required. Fight whoever 
opposes me. Don’t let the money question bother 
you.” 

“But—Miss Rudge?” said the woman in May. 

“My sister remains mistress of my house. In 
that she is competent; in this she would not be. 
In the matter you deal with she would be worse than 
useless, and, fortunately, she knows it. Let each of 
you keep to her own duties, and all will go well.” 

May Treherne’s eyes shone. She thought of her 
late position at Sales, Ltd. 

She was proud, but a little nervous of her respon¬ 
sibilities. She had plenty of pluck, but was glad of 
McFaden as a counsellor. 

The Sagitta sailed. Professor Rudge’s one prayer 
was that the voyage might be an uneventful one, 
but the times were not uneventful. She was not far 
on her course when trouble began at home, thanks to 
self-seeking in high places. This rapidly developed 
until it became the greatest horror of its kind that 
Europe had ever experienced. 

Leaving details of that for the moment, it may 
be mentioned that the first news of the panic and 
uproar came to the Sagitta by the secret naval code 
while she was coaling at Singapore. 

Professor Rudge and the officers were horrified at 
the short epitome they got of events at home, but 
while they were lamenting it a cable message from 
the admiral commanding on the China station was 
handed by Captain Evered, the moment he had read 
it, to Professor Rudge. It at once drove all thoughts 
of what they had been speaking about out of his 
head. 

It said: “Sea Lion not at Station X. No one 
apparently on island.” 

Rudge went pale. The paper fluttered to the deck. 

“My God, Evered,” he said. “We are too late!” 

CHAPTER XVIII 

\ Panic 

HEN the Sagitta, with Professor Rudge on 
board, left England, it would have been dif¬ 
ficult to define precisely the average opinion 
respecting the Martian danger held by the compara¬ 
tively few people who knew anything about it. There 
were at least half a dozen who had no doubt what¬ 
ever that humanity was now in the actual presence 
of the most awful peril that had ever threatened it. 

These few included McFaden, and certainly two of 
his brother scientists. 

There were one or two others among scientists 
and members of the Cabinet who were sufficiently 
persuaded by the evidence to be anxious that every 
means should be employed to combat the danger. 

Among the rest, opinions graduated, until one 


came to the few who flatly denied the whole thing, 
and while excusing their incredulity by asserting 
that Rudge was mad, were naturally too illogical to 
see that their solution, if accepted, scarcely weak¬ 
ened the evidence. 

Things might have remained in that position and 
the. public have been protected by their ignorance 
from the horrors that followed, but for the action 
of certain opportunists who thought they saw a 
chance of personal profit. 

The Sagitta was scarcely out of the Channel be¬ 
fore paragraphs began to appear in the papers re¬ 
specting rumours that a being from Mars had ap¬ 
peared on earth. Considerable ability was shown 
in making his appearance and wanderings highly 
ridiculous. The subject lent itself well to the 
illustrated comic press. He became a music-hall 
gag and a subject of encore verses to popular songs. 
“Have you seen the Martian?” became a catch 
phrase. 

Not the slightest hint was allowed to creep into 
these references that politics was behind it all. But 
the desired end was achieved. All the world laughed 
—truly all the world, for the man from Mars was as 
popular on the Paris boulevards and in Italy as in 
London. In view of the more mercurial character 
of the people, it was not surprising that the furore 
for the absurd Martian rose to much greater heights 
abroad than in England. No cinema programme 
was complete without him in some form or other. 

This continental part had not been in the original 
scheme of the plotters. The infection had simply 
crossed the Channel and spread. 

The conspirators were satisfied with the result of 
their plot, and considered its aim achieved, that end 
being, of course, to make the popular conception of 
the Martian so completely and irretrievably ridicu¬ 
lous as would make the Government’s action more 
than difficult to defend, and bring it down in ruin. 

It was therefore the time to strike and charge 
them with having taken the joke seriously, and with 
the squandering of public funds over it. 

Fear Following Ridicule 

A T first, guarded hints appeared, somewhat indefi¬ 
nite, but sufficient for their purpose of starting 
on the trail that ever-wakeful creature, the inveter¬ 
ate parliamentary sniper. They had a glorious time, 
without knowing or caring whose interests they were 
serving. Their questions became every day more 
and more embarrassing. 

Lord Saxville suspected the source of his new 
trouble. His instinct told him that very soon the 
enemy’s heavy batteries would be unmasked and an 
opportunity be asked for to discuss the charges of 
having moved a considerable fleet on a fantastical 
business instead of leaving it where it was really 
wanted, and with blocking the wireless so as tem¬ 
porarily to cover their stupidity. 

He saw that unless something were done his down¬ 
fall was certain. 

The public was quite able to see that there must 
be something about which it had not been informed, 
and Lord Saxville realized that it was not only 
necessary for his own safety to let some of the 
truth be known, but that it was getting beyond 
his power to keep it back. 

So another account of things began to get pub- 
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lished, and the public pricked up its ears. It recog¬ 
nized at once a different tone in these statements. 
The Martian assumed another form, no longer a 
myth, but real; another expression, no longer comic, 
but sinister and menacing. 

But it was overdone. Just as the original idea 
to make everything ridiculous had been overdone, 
so these later representations were deliberately de¬ 
signed to throw up all in a lurid light. There was 
little or no thought for the consequence. It was 
simply politician against politician. 

The result of the sudden revulsion of feeling was 
doubtless unforeseen, and to a great extent unfore¬ 
seeable. The politician had saved his seat, but 
neither attacker nor attacked had regarded the cost 
of their game. Statesmanship would have known 
that the actual position demanded a certain reti¬ 
cence, but it was bungled. The demand now for full 
and exact information became irresistible. The 
clamour throughout Europe was not to be denied. 

If there had been no lampooning and only the in¬ 
formation necessary given with proper discretion, 
the situation might well have remained under con¬ 
trol. As it was, the people remembered that at 
the thing which now filled them with dread they 
had been encouraged to laugh. 

It could not be expected that foreign govern- 
ents would accept the Martian seriously on such 
very questionable evidence as was yet before them. 
So when they became aware that a considerable 
British fleet had been moved, nobody knew where 
or why, and that without control of the cables, and 
the block (possibly our block) of the radio, any¬ 
thing might be happening, their London embassies 
became busy. 

May Treherne and McFaden 

F EELING the need of shifting some of the re¬ 
sponsibility at home, and of having for the pur¬ 
poses of the Foreign Office, a more scientific ac¬ 
count than it could prepare for itself, Lord Saxville, 
driven almost to his wits’ end, sent a confidential 
messenger to Professor Rudge’s house to ask who 
now represented him in this country. 

The messenger was rather surprised to be re¬ 
ceived by May Treherne as the person he sought. 

Having learnt his errand, May Treherne asked 
if Lord Saxville would make an appointment to 
meet Professor McFaden, and was told that he 
would be glad if the professor would call on him 
so soon as possible. 

May went immediately to McFaden and told him 
the Prime Minister wanted to see him at once. 
“Why?” asked the Professor. 

“I don’t know exactly,” said May, “but it is about 
the Martian.” 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose to hear is to obey. 
Will you come with me?” 

She declined the honour. 

“But you will be careful, won’t you. Professor? 
They are so wily, these politicians.” 

Her anxiety lest in some way he should be over¬ 
reached in Downing Street, while acting for Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge, amused McFaden considerably. 

“I’ll do my very best, young lady,” he said. 

“I am sure you will,” she said. “Professor 
Rudge is so clever, so strong, so brave, that any 
one must feel it an honour to act for him.” 


“Is that so?” said McFaden dryly. 

“Why, of course it is so,” said May Treherne, 
with conviction. For a moment she almost re¬ 
pented her decision not to go too. 

“I will see you when I return,” said McFaden, 
“and you shall learn what two able advocates Rudge 
has left behind him.” 

“Two?” said May. 

“Aye, two,” said McFaden. 

Lord Saxville did not allude to Foreign Office 
difficulties to McFaden. He explained his wish that 
the Professor should at once prepare a short treatise 
explaining in a scientific manner the present posi¬ 
tion in respect to the Martian, afld dealing very 
fully with the evidence, and above all let him have 
this so soon as possible. 

He was also to embody this in articles suited to 
the scientific journals for the better and more gen¬ 
eral information of the educated public. 

“An attempt has been made by certain people,” 
said Lord‘Saxville, “to misrepresent the facts, and 
measures to correct this have followed, with the re¬ 
sult that the public is confused and alarmed. I 
hope, therefore, you will publish the thing in a form 
adapted for the information of those capable of 
appreciating the evidence, as distinguished from the 
ignorant and impulsive masses. For these, the in¬ 
fluential public, are also getting restive, regarding 
neither of the accounts hitherto sent out, as accept¬ 
able.” 

“Will that,” asked McFaden, “allay the alarm?” 

“It will be for the Government to deal with 
the symptoms of the rising panic. I wish your pre¬ 
sentment to convince the thinking section that the 
measures taken were justified, and that everything 
necessary has been done.” 

McFaden’s Conviction 

£CT DOUBT,” said McFaden, “if we remain under 

A that impression long.” 

“You think our measures inadequate?” 

“I doubt,” said McFaden, “if any measures 'with¬ 
in our power would be adequate.” 

“Do you mean that this Martian is going to suc¬ 
ceed against a world in arms?” There was anxiety 
in Lord Saxville’s tone. 

“The world,” said McFaden, “is not in arms that 
I am aware of. After it reads my report perhaps 
it will consider it better that it should be.” 

“You are not going to write an alarmist docu¬ 
ment?” asked Lord Saxville anxiously. 

“I am going,” said McFaden, “to write the facts. 
Unless my mind deceives me, that will be a more 
alarmist document to the man who can think— 
there are not many!—than any or all of the cock- 
and-bull stories now current.” 

“Well,” said Lord Saxville, extending his hand, 
“I hope you will let me have your statement as soon 
as possible to-morrow, and that things are not quite 
so bad meanwhile as you fear.” 

Professor McFaden had not been slow to see that 
Lord Saxville was primarily fighting for his own 
hand, but was also genuinely desirous of allaying 
the popular alarm and killing the various pernicious 
and exaggerated tales going about. The vital and 
urgent business of fighting the Martian had, how¬ 
ever, retired into the background of his mind. 

Professor McFaden was so far right. The truth 
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had no element of reassurance or consolation in it. 
He was a deep and clear thinker, and had given 
time and study in visualizing the possible powers of 
the superman. It had not left him an optimist. 
It had not convinced him that enough was being 
done. 

He kept his word to May Treherne, and reported 
his interview. She discovered his doubts of success. 

“We have one element in our favour,” he said, 
“in that we have a good man at the helm in Rudge. 
Within human limits he will not fail.” 

He seemed willing to talk for once, and he had 
a sympathetic listener. 

“Well, Professor McFaden,” she said, as he rose 
to go, “your sex, I believe, is inclined to deny mine 
reason, but at least grants us instinct. Now, your 
reason tells you that we are going to fail in spite 
of Professor Rudge, but I have an instinct that 
tells me we shall win because of Professor Rudge.” 

“Well, lassie,” he said, in going, “then I’ll also be 
having an instinct—that if friend Rudge does win 
yonder he’ll come back to meet wi’ another difficulty, 
and be beaten to a frazzle, as the Yankee said.” 
He went away chuckling, leaving May Treherne 
with no idea of what he was talking about. 

Impending Panic 

ROFESSOR McFADEN’S articles appeared, and 
their influence was marked. They killed a great 
many wild and absurd rumours, and thus did good, 
but the people to whom they were really addressed 
were exasperated at having been played with and 
kept so long in the dark. 

Letters and articles appeared in all the big dailies, 
wanting to know why facts had been suppressed, 
while lampoons of so terrible a thing were being 
sent about. Why this incredible muddling, etc., 
etc. 

The savants of the Continent also did not dis¬ 
semble their indignation at the way the English 
Government had treated them, and its easy-going 
way with the peril itself, which after all was an 
international affair. 

"This matter,” they said, “is not a British ques¬ 
tion; it is a world question. It is not for any one 
nation, but for humanity, to say what measures 
should be taken; and it is urgent.” 

The daily press of every country, now thoroughly 
informed of the facts, filled its columns with details, 
explanations, political recriminations and advice. 

Pulpit and platform dealt with it, and as its 
horror became more clearly realized, its danger un¬ 
derstood, the world rang with it. 

Much that was written and said publicly, al¬ 
though true in the main part, was highly injudi¬ 
cious, and the effect on the masses deplorable. Once 
the thing had really seized on the popular imagina- 
ation nothing availed to stay the panic. The very 
intangibility, the ghastly character of this psychic 
threat, so awful, so imminent, gripped even those 
whose temperament would have enabled them to 
meet an every-day material danger unmoved. 

The power of this invader to seize on other per¬ 
sonalities struck a note of terror that found an 
answering chord in minds even the most phlegmatic. 
Its effect on the nervous and hysterical was terrible. 


All Europe Alarmed 

U NFORTUNATELY, among the densely ignorant 
peasantry of the south and east of Europe, 
there are several horrible superstitions, of which the 
seizing and entering into possession of people by 
evil and unshriven spirits, is a prominent part. 
They were therefore the less inclined to wonder at 
or doubt this power of the Martians, and were ready 
in many cases to fight the foe with exorcising rites 
of the most fiendish description. 

Everywhere people began to look in the eyes even 
of their most intimate friends with a suspicion, a 
question in their glance. Among the more super¬ 
stitious section of the community, if a person be¬ 
haved in an aggressive or eccentric manner, his life 
was in peril. In this connection there were daily 
happenings of a most deplorable nature—assaults, 
murders. 

_ In order to stay the wild panic, the utmost pub¬ 
licity was given to the information that the danger 
was small, because localized by the Sea Lion having 
now been reinforced by a fleet sufficient to prevent 
the escape of the Martian from the island of 
Station X. 

The reassuring nature of this was qualified by 
the picture it drew of what must be the Martian’s 
power when such measures were necessary. 

Then on the very heels of this, the tidings came 
through that the Martian had seized the Sea Lion, 
and, in full command of her crew, had left the 
island for no one knew where. Without thought 
of the consequences, this news was published. The 
floodgates of panic and unreason were opened. 
Scenes were enacted that would have been almost 
incredible as occurring in mediseval or ancient 
times, but which no one would have believed pos¬ 
sible in ours. Along the east Mediterranean lit¬ 
toral and throughout the Slavonic countries, and 
in certain parts of southeast and eastern Europe, 
including Russia itself, the state of panic rose to its 
greatest heights. Here it was no longer a question 
of one Martian, but of thousands—everywhere. 

Hope of escape seemed to be relinquished. The 
world was panic-stricken. People fought like cor¬ 
nered animals. Pitched battles, originating in some 
trifling incident, no one knew what, took place be¬ 
tween contending mobs, until streets ran blood. 

The very scenes their own madness enacted 
confirmed each that he, (or, alas! she) was fighting 
for life against Martians in human form. 

Things did not come to this pass in the west of 
Europe, but in several countries it was a fact, per¬ 
haps not altogether to be wondered at, in the at¬ 
mosphere that surrounded them, that the rulers as 
well as ruled lost their heads. 

One thing was, however, settled at once without 
opposition—and it was the wisest decision that 
could have been arrived at—that there should be 
unity of direction in what concerned all equally, 
and that, while he was available, Professor Rudge’s 
advice should be law. 

McFaden maintained an impassable exterior, and 
tried to busy himself with other things, but he 
knew it was a miserable failure. 


STATION X 


May Treheme and McFaden Again 

H E, the reputed misogynist, fell into a habit of 
going round to Great Queen Street and having 
a cup of tea. May Treherne’s confidence and bright 
optimism comforted him. 

It was impossible at this time to talk about any 
but one subject, and here was the only place where 
he cared to talk about that. 

If May Treherne’s brave spirit, that shed and re¬ 
fused all doubts and fears, seemed good to cynical 
McFaden, it was still more so to Miss Rudge. 

That good lady, beginning by liking the girl, soon 
passed all the stages of loving her. 

“What should I have done,” she said, “in a time 
like this if my brother—may God protect him!— 
had not provided me with May to cheer me ?” 

“She is a fine lass, and sensible,” said McFaden, 
“and her confidence is wonderful.” 

“Her confidence,” said Miss Rudge, “is in my 
brother.” 

“I notice that,” said McFaden dryly. 

* Miss Rudge caught the tone of the remark. 

“I was,” she said, “at first afraid for Stanley, 
hot knowing what the girl was like, and seeing that 
there must be about twenty years between them. 
But-now I should think him lucky to have such a 
wife as May would make him.” 

May Treheme would have been surprised had she 
heard this conversation, and it would not have 
pleased her. 

She believed herself now and for always true 
and devoted for life to the memory of her dead 
lover. She had had little enough time to analyze 
her feelings, and she was not introspective. The 
truth was that her love for Macrae had been half 
mother love. She had now for the first time come 
into contact with a brave spirit, kindred of her own. 
She had felt the glow of its influence, without 
comprehending. If the sun shone the seed would 
grow. 

Her memory of the dead would not necessarily 
all die. It would grow less a part of her life. The 
moon shines by day, but few see it. 

CHAPTER XIX 

Professor Rudge Lands at Station X 

P ROFESSOR RUDGE, at Singapore, recover¬ 
ing from the shock he had received, braced 
himself to meet the new situation. He recog¬ 
nized that it was now critical. 

It was evident that once again the Martian had 
taken a long stride forward. Moreover, he had won 
and retained all the manifest advantages of the ini¬ 
tiative. He had this time left his opponents in the 
dark as to the exact nature of the blow he had 
struck, or where the next might be expected. 

“I suppose there can be no doubt,” said Captain 
Evered, “that the Martian is really responsible for 
the Sea Lion’s disappearance?” 

“It is almost a certainty,” said Rudge. “There 
was the clearest understanding -with Captain Con¬ 
nell that he should not leave the neighbourhood of 
the island nor communicate with it. There is no 
doubt in my mind that it was on the latter point 
that the wily foe outwitted him. In that case the 
situation we have now to deal with is a thousand 
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times worse than if that unfortunate vessel had 
never been sent. I fear we must reckon now with a 
Martian in command of the Sea Lion.” 

The picture was sufficiently alarming, and over 
the cable Professor Rudge learned of the effect of 
the news in Europe and elsewhere. It was even 
more terrible than he had expected. 

The reason, he was quick to appreciate, was due 
to the public perception of the increased difficulty 
in dealing with the situation that had now arisen. 

Its effect from that cause was enhanced by its 
being universally felt that here was now an overt 
act that utterly removed the comforting idea that 
the thing might not, after all, be as bad as had been 
represented. 

This further and conclusive proof of the reality 
of the danger against which they were called upon 
to act, and the difficulty of deciding on the lines 
that action should take, affected different statesmen 
in different ways. The lethargic it roused to ner¬ 
vous energy; the naturally nervous it reduced to a 
state bordering on helplessness. 

The first impulse everywhere was to get the 
advice of Professor Rudge as to the next thing to be 
done. 

His reply was prompt, “Let two of the fleet at 
Station X remain to guard it and the remainder 
endeavour to get information of the direction taken 
by the Sea Lion. Above all, every radio installation 
in the world must be instantly dismantled in case 
the Venerians close their wireless barrage.” 

Commodore Evered agreed that, by scattering, 
news might be got from some merchant ship. 

Professor Rudge found that he would have no 
difficulty in procuring the measures that he consid¬ 
ered necessary. In view of the internal state of 
each country, apart from the danger and urgency 
of the thing to be dealt with, no urging on his part 
was required. 

Professor Rudge, International Adviser 

A LL were anxious to do everything possible in 
the endeavour to overcome this world menace, 
and to seek Rudge’s advice and assistance. He 
could not but contrast the Government’s attitude 
now with that when he had first put the: affair be¬ 
fore them. Then he could only gain attention under 
threats; now he was being overwhelmed with in¬ 
quiries as to what should be done. 

He was begged to remain in port so as to be 
in touch with the cable until everything had been 
arranged. All foreign Governments seemed to re¬ 
gard him as their chief adviser, as being the most 
likely to be able to divine the Martian’s intentions. 

This he utterly repudiated, repeating to all that 
it would be absurd for any human being to pretend 
to be able to fathom the Martian’s plans. 

“The thoughts of these beings,” he cabled to 
Whitehall, “are undoubtedly so far above our reach 
that it is useless to make an endeavour to read 
their minds. The only thing for us to do at pres¬ 
ent is to seek the enemy in every direction to the 
utmost of our power, and destroy him without par¬ 
ley. 

“We know his object, and we know his starting 
place. The rest is surmise. That is why I say we 
must seek in every direction.” 

It says much for the energy of the various Gov- 
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ernments that before many hours had passed vari¬ 
ous units of the fleets were being despatched to 
their allotted stations with instructions to get in 
touch with each other so soon as possible, to gather 
all information possible from merchant ships, and 
every other source available, and to use every en¬ 
deavour to prevent the Sea Lion making any Con¬ 
tinental landing. 


The Burden of Rudge’s Responsibility 


T HE various fleets were allotted areas according 
to their position when the orders were given. 
The Japanese and British ships of the China squa¬ 
dron were ordered to cover the north and Asian 
coast line. The fleets of American Powers were to 
keep watch on the East Pacific. Warships were 
rushed from the Mediterranean to cover the African 
littoral. European warships were sent, some by 
Suez, some by the Cape. Vessels of every size 
and accompanied with balloons and seaplanes 
rushed to their posts. All the navies of the world 
were galvanized into sudden activity, the unifying 
idea of the whole being to form as quickly as 
possible a vast ring enclosing as much of the Paeific 
as possible, with the object of enclosing the Sea 
Lion and finding her. 

As soon as the plan was settled, the Sagitta 
proceeded with Professor Rudge on her journey to 
Station X. On hearing of the disappearance of the 
Sea Lion ah idea had come to the Professor and he 
was anxious to be at the island as soon as possible. 
In his mind time was the essence of the thing. 

In the conversations that took place on board he 
gave his views for what they were worth. He 
■was careful to explain how little their worth might 
be. It was all hypothetical, and the plans of the 
Martian were an impenetrable mystery. 

“By some means beyond our power to guess at,” 
he said, “he may have got away from the island, 
and the Sea Lion have gone in chase. The Sea Lioit 
may have been attacked and sunk, and the Martian 
and his two slaves be still in hiding on the island. 
Thirdly, most dangerous, and seemingly to us most 
probable of all, the Martian obtained command of 
the battle cruiser, and has gone off in her—where?” 


He also said that as the Martian’s aim was to 
bring other Martians in the same horrible way as 
he himself had arrived, it seemed plausible to sup¬ 
pose that he would desire to get where he would 
be safe from sea bombardment and have at com¬ 
mand a sufficient population to be his slaves in the 
work of erecting a powerful radio station for com¬ 
munication with his own world. The ultimate pur¬ 
pose would be to turn all into Martians, until an 
army of these existed before which anything in the 
nature of human opposition would be out of the 
question. 

It was impossible to say if he had decided upon 
Asia, Africa, or America, or upon any of the many 
large islands extending from south-eastern Asia. 
He might even decide upon Australia. 

The fleets had therefore been sent to defend and 
cut off his access to all these coast lines. Would 
they be in time? Professor Rudge kept as brave 
an exterior as he could assume, but in his secret 
heart he was not sanguine. He considered the 
chances were on the side of the Martian. 

Stout-hearted as he was, he felt at times that 


the anxieties of the moment were too great for 
any man’s shoulders to hear, and without parallel 
in the world’s history. In the past there had been 
some vital decisions, when arms and valour had 
decided in a few hours the broad lines of history 
for centuries. These had been such questions as to 
whether Europe should grow into all we mean by 
that word, a lamp by which all the world should be 
lit and led, or be forever a mere appanage and 
dependency of Asia. 

Never before had it been the case of a day, or 
perhaps an hour, deciding the fate of the whole 
human race. 

Professor Rudge considered it fortunate that the 
large and efficient naval force of Japan was prompt¬ 
ly ready to reinforce oar eastern squadrons, as it 
seemed to him that China and India, with their 
enormous populations, must have great attractions 
for the Martian. Once either of those countries 
was attained, the Martian’s victory was certain. 

Every available vessel was pressed into the ser¬ 
vice, even destroyers and submarines. Seaplanes 
were based in the larger warships, and thus great¬ 
ly extended their radius of observation. 

Suppression of Private Radios 

B Y the time the Sagitta reached Station X, the 
combined sea and air fleets of the world had 
drawn a kind of cordon round a vast expanse of the 
Pacific, within which it was reasonable to suppose 
the Sea Lion existed. No news had been received 
of her having appeared on any coast, or having 
been sighted by any of those on the look-out for her 
afloat. 

This was not conclusive that she h$d not been 
seen, for some of the ships were far from any cable 
station, and it was strietly forbidden to carry radio. 
In any case it would have been useless while this 
mysterious interruption lasted. 

Under Professor Rudge’s advice, it was univer¬ 
sally made a capital offence to have a radio in¬ 
stalled, big or little. Any person, official or private, 
was empowered and enjoined to shoot, or in any¬ 
way kill at sight, any one contravening this order. 
A large reward accompanied the rendering of this 
public service. 

It was true that this order caused the deaths of 
many innocent people. In the state of public feeling 
that was inevitable. The danger was, however, so 
great, so overwhelming, that the order, with all its 
drawbacks, was considered more than justified be¬ 
cause of the risk of the Martian succeeding in cir¬ 
cumventing the protective action of the Venerians, 
and so establishing rapport with some unfortunate 
operator somewhere, thus nullifying all the efforts 
being made. 

There was one exception to the wireless order. 
On board the Sagitta was a small installation under 
Professor Rudge’s own sole control. This he had 
arranged for a purpose of his own, so that it ceuld 
be rendered efficient by touching a switch, to the 
extent of just enabling him to hear the sound of the 
Venerian interruption, hut nothing else. In his 
dread of the Martian, he had arranged it so that 
should a single syllable come through, the pressure 
of a finger would instantly cut the connection. 

He had been busy during the voyage over this 
installation, its beginning dating from when the 
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news had been received that the Sea Lion had dis¬ 
appeared. An idea had come into his head that he 
spoke of to no one until Station X was reached. 

As the Sagitta approached the island, he had more 
than once put his ears to the receivers for a 
moment. The gabble of the interruption he found 
still going on. 

Part of the Sagitta’s new equipment for this voy¬ 
age was a captive balloon of the long or observation 
type. When only a couple of miles from the island. 
Professor Rudge asked Commodore Evered not to 
approach nearer, but to steam slowly round it. He 
himself went to his radio and listened. The inter¬ 
ruption continued. He listened. Will they invite 
me to land? he thought. It was what he had come 
for. 

He was convinced the Venerians were the cause 
of this etheric disturbance, and that it was done 
on our behalf; neither had he any doubt that the 
present position of the Sagitta was being closely 
observed. 

Suddenly the interruption ceased. Hope once 
more lit the features that had lately grown so hag¬ 
gard. Confidence returned. The cessation of sound 
could be no coincidence, nor—the thought crept in— 
a Martian trick? 

The Ether Once More Open 

H E went on deck, and found that under Com¬ 
modore Evered’s direction the gas cylinder had 
been brought out, and the balloon was being in¬ 
flated. 

A keen-eyed young officer volunteered to man it, 
and, with balloon aloft at a sufficient height to com¬ 
mand the whole island, the Sagitta again steamed 
round it. 

As soon as the balloon was hauled down, the 
observer reported. 

“I cannot see any one on the island,” he said, 
“nor any obvious hiding-place, but the rough sur¬ 
face of the ground would make it possible for any 
one to hide without danger of being discovered. The 
shell holes caused by the bombardment are quite 
visible. The station buildings have not been re¬ 
jected. There appears to have been no attempt in 
that direction. There has been something done to 
the installation, though! A lot of poles have been 
erected, and the wiring looks quite in order. It 
might now be a perfectly going concern for any¬ 
thing one can see to the contrary.” 

The pleased look on Professor Rudge’s face still 
further increased; he even rubbed his hands. 

“Commodore,” he said, “I want you now to load 
mid train your guns forward and steam slowly to 
within half a mile of the shore. Instruct your gun¬ 
ners to fire at anything that moves. Also post some 
snipers in the fighting top. I don’t think we shall 
see anyone. The island is, I believe, abandoned, 
but we must reduce all risks to a minimum.” 

The Sagitta slowly advanced. There was an acute 
tension on board. Officers and crew knew that all 
the world was in uproar, that mankind felt itself 
trembling on an insecure foothold, on the brink of 
a bottomless abyss of ruin. They knew that ahead 
of the Sagitta, behind the fringe of cliff, lay the 
source and centre—or what had recently been the 
centre—of the terror. 

.When about half a mile distant the Sagitta’s en¬ 
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gines were stopped. It was evident to all that some¬ 
thing had inspired the Professor with confidence. 
He was slightly flushed as he turned to the Com¬ 
modore. 

“Evered,” he said, “I have something to tell you 
of the greatest importance, unless my reading of it 
is completely wrong.” 

He drew him aside to where they could not bd 
overheard. 

“While we were at Singapore, and the news that 
Station X was apparently deserted was brought to 
us, I wondered how this might affect the radio in¬ 
terruption by the Venerians. That is why I rigged 
up this installation. I knew that in the present 
relative position of the planets all our movements 
were being closely watched by our powerful allies. 
Their having started their radio interference im¬ 
plied that the Martian was refitting the wireless at 
Station X. Would they continue their block if it 
should be true that the station was deserted, and 
before any other should be erected, if I approached 
the island? 

“In the absence of poor Macrae I am now the only 
one with whom they can communicate. Would they, 
if possible, do so? As we steamed round the island 
I awaited a sign that our position was noted, and an 
encouragement to proceed. They must be all aware 
of the dread we should have in doing so. They look 
upon us as anything but a courageous race. To put 
the matter to the final test, I requested you to ap¬ 
proach the island as though to land. My hope is 
fulfilled. The interruption is silent. At this 
moment there is nothing to interfere with radio 
communication!” 

Commodore Evered appreciated the significance 
of this. 

Professor Rudge a Hero 

CCTpEELING,” went on the Professor, “that the 

A* need might arise, I have written the fullest 
advice for the future, under different contingencies, 
so far as I can see them. You will find this in my 
cabin, addressed to you.” 

“But you’re not going to leave us!” said Evered. 

“I am now going to land on the island,” was the 
reply, “to communicate, if all goes well, with the 
Venerians.” 

“But that will not take long, will it?” asked the 
Commodore. 

“The conversation,” said Professor Rudge, "will, 
I think, for a good reason, be short; but I shall be 
permanently lost to you.” 

“Lost to us!” was the surprised reply. “How lost 
to us?” 

“Please give the order,” was the quiet rejoinder. 
“Time presses. Have a boat loaded with provisions 
sufficient for a month or two, with a tent and camp 
bed. Food and water, of course. While this is be¬ 
ing done I will explain to you my reading of the 
situation. It is essential that we do not lose time.” 

The Commodore looked at the Professor for a 
second or two in surprise; although he could not 
understand the drift of them, he gave the neces¬ 
sary orders. 

Professor Rudge continued his explanation. 

“I land,” he said, “in the one hope of getting into 
communication once more with the Venerian. If I 
have read the signs correctly, I shall do so. If I 
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am wrong, which well may be, I shall”— he 
paused—“become as Macrae has become.” 

“If this is some risky service, then I insist on 
going,” said Commodore Evered. “Larch can take 
my place; there is nobody to take yours.” 

“That’s impossible,” said Professor Pudge, “as 
you would not be able to speak with the Venerian.” 

“Then at least I can come and assist you-” 

“No, Evered. I thank you heartily, but it would 
be the useless risk of a valuable life. I must go 
alone*” 

“But it beats me why you cannot get your con¬ 
versation over while we wait for you, and let us 
take you back.” 

“That,” said Professor Rudge, “is the most im¬ 
possible thing of all. If the island is deserted and 
the installation in order, or so that I can quickly 
put it so, I shall have a communication to make you 
that I hope will save the present desperate situa¬ 
tion. For I confess, although every one is now do¬ 
ing his best, I had very little hope. Our chances, 
in consequence of the long start of the Sea Lion, 
seemed very small. If the island is not deserted, 
and I tell you it is quite •possible, then I shall meet 
the Martian. 

"Which happens may not be apparent to you. 
Therefore after I have landed, you must not allow 
me to return or approach the Sagitta, any more than 
you would if you knew me to be the Martian. I 
shall take a line with me, and if all goes well, I 
shall fasten a bottle containing a note to the end of 
it. In this there will be a place mentioned. It will 
be where the Martian is. Go there immediately 
with all the most powerful war vessels you can col¬ 
lect en route. See that you have more than ample 
force to deal with several Sea Lions. 

“Let nothing escape. Sink, burn and destroy all 
you find. Let no living creature evade destruction 
under any plea or pretence. Impress it on all. It 
will be the one chance given us! Remember the 
stake, Evered! I have not time to say more. Re¬ 
member that if ever the moment comes of which I 
speak, as God grant it may, everything we hold 
dear, in a fuller sense than ever the words were 
used before, everything depends on your ruthless¬ 
ness and thoroughness.” 

Professor Rudge was satisfied with the expression 
he saw on the Commodore’s face, and with the 
knowledge he had of his character. 

“And now,” he said, in less forceful tones, “to the 
thing immediately before us. Remember, if all goes 
well, I shall not ask to be taken on board again. Dis¬ 
regard any message of the kind I may send you, or 
any wile of mine with that end in view. If there is 
any advice or instruction contained in my note be¬ 
yond the mention of a place, probably indicated by 
latitude and longitude, do not act on it. Remem¬ 
ber also that the place I mention may be fraudu¬ 
lent. If so, it will for a time weaken our total force 
by a few vessels, but that risk is worth taking. 
That is all, and I see my boat is ready!” 

Marooned bn the Island 

T HE Professor went below for a few moments, 
during which he wrecked his radio. 

Commodore Evered, as he shook hands with 
him, said: 


“And they said. Professor, that the human race 
lacked courage! They said it to you! They must 
be a peculiar people, these Venerian friends of 
ours!” 

Professor Rudge only smiled in answer. 

The “Good-bye and good luck!” was soon spoken, 
and the self-marooned man pushed off alone with 
his laden boat. They watched him land, fasten his 
boat and scale the cliff. In another second he was 
lost to view behind it. 

CHAPTER XX 
The Fleet Assembles 

OR a few seconds the Commodore gazed at 
the spot on the cliff where Professor Rudge 
had disappeared. 

“That,” he said, "is the real thing.” 

When he had scaled the steep cliff and lost sight 
of the Sagitta and of the sea, as he walked down 
the gentle incline of the island, Professor Rudge 
was afraid. 

He did not know who, or what, might be watch¬ 
ing him, like a spider watching an approaching fly. 
He knew that somewhere in the world there was a 
mighty embodied spirit of evil, not human, vastly 
superhuman; one whose dominant gaze he would 
be unable to meet, in whose grasp—not physical, 
but spiritual—his spirit would be powerless, a 
mere wisp of thistledown to be caught up, hurled 
aside, at that being’s pleasure. 

Not knowing what any moment might produce 
he walked straight on. 

A shiver ran along his spine, causing his scalp 
to tingle. He was in the presence or neighborhood 
of the uncanny. Still he walked straight on. 

What He Saw on the Island 

T IE little scene before him was very familiar. 
One accustomed object was missing—the 
wooden bungalow. Some small fragments of it were 
scattered about. 

But all else, every other detail that met his eyes, 
was subsidiary to the answer they received to the 
great question that had been worrying him—the 
radio. A glance showed that it had been re-erected. 

The conclusion that it would be there he had ar¬ 
rived at by deduction. His coming to the island at 
all was the result of that reasoning; the deduction 
simplicity itself, but, like many other simple pro¬ 
cesses, requiring the one man. His argument was: 
the Martian is at Station X; the Venerians are 
blocking the radio; therefore there is again wire¬ 
less at Station X. 

The labor for three pairs of hands must have 
been enormous, almost unthinkable. There must 
have been a powerful motive. He could guess that 
motive. Poor wretches of the Sea Lion! 

He noticed that very little of the wood of the 
bungalow now existed. As he strode forward he 
wondered what had become of it. Fuel for some 
chemical work, or to produce tantalum from some 
mineral for tube filaments. The thought of tanta¬ 
lum reminded him of the missing vacuum tubes. 
He saw the system was different, but he was con¬ 
fident no mere vacuum tubes could be made to do 
his work. 

Certainly the effort to solve this was not essen- 
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tial at the moment. Indirectly it was beneficial, as 
it diverted his thoughts. 

On arriving at the spot where the radio operator’s 
seat and fittings had been, and, in other form, still 
were, he noticed near him'a large tank filled with 
viscous fluid, divided into small compartments. He 
tested these fluids with finger and tongue; some 
strongly alkaline, the base soda; others corrosively 
acid, chlorine the active agent. So that was how 
it had been done! A Martian battery ! 

There was a generator also, a mystery totally 
unlike any machine of the kind he had ever seen. 
Here is a rich harvest, thought the scientist, if only 
we come through. 

Effective? Through the incautious movement of 
a finger, in attaching the storage tank, he very 
nearly received a charge that would have ended 
his life in a moment. 

In the smallest possible space of time Professor 
Rudge had sufficiently mastered the arrangement, 
put the receivers over his ears. The great moment 
had arrived. 

A violent shudder shook him from head to foot. 
Yet he did not now consciously feel fear, although 
he noticed that his hand trembled. 

As he opened his mouth to utter the well-known 
call, an involuntary glance round was taken. 
Somewhere in his brain something seemed to say, 
although in many details quite novel to him, and 
“Heaven shield me from an answer at my elbow!” 

The Venerian to the Rescue 
<£ A RE you there?” he said. 

Professor Rudge had informed himself as to 
the exact positions of both Venus and Mars. The 
former was approaching superior conjunction, but 
still making a considerable angle with the sun. 
Her distance, measured in etheric wave terms, was 
six minutes. Mars was coming near, although a 
long way from direct opposition. One result of 
these relative positions was that the dark or night 
side of the earth was turned to Mars, the bright or 
day side to Venus. Rudge saw that there might be 
an advantage in our doings being visible from the 
latter but not by our enemies. 

The quickest answer he could receive to his call 
was in twelve minutes. The earliest answer from 
Mars would take more than double that, but that did 
not affect him, as he was not in the necessary rap¬ 
port with any Martian for a call from that distance 
to reach him. But he knew that if the Martian now 
somewhere on earth had his instrument ready, his 
call might come through at any moment. 

It was under such terrifying conditions that he 
prepared to keep his ear3 to the receivers twelve 
minutes, with what fortitude he could. But he had 
reckoned without the Venerian. 

When he had been waiting six minutes a voice 
came through. The voice—how well he knew those 
silver tones!—Never did voice sound so much like 
heavenly music as did this to Professor Rudge. 

At the first sound of it he realized that he must 
have been closely observed. His call had been 
awaited. 

It said, “We have seen you come to the island 
with pleasure, Professor Rudge. It was well 
thought of and bravely done, and gives your race 
still a chance when nothing else could. 
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“First, the present position. The Sea Lion came 
within three miles of the island, and the Martian 
doubtless swam to her at night, for we saw next 
morning that he was in command of her. We have 
been erecting a plant for the emission of inter¬ 
ference waves, but it was not finished in time to 
prevent the horrible occurrence of that day. This 
interference emission is not under sufficient control 
to be made a means of communication. It can only 
prevent communication. The Sea Lion’s crew are 
nearly all Martians. We blocked the communication 
before their evil work was quite completed. For 
once they were taken by surprise. 

“Finding what we were doing, they evidently at 
once decided to begin elsewhere the erection of an 
installation that would overpower any attempt on 
our part to interfere. We do not know what form 
this can take, but know the Martians well enough 
to be sure they will succeed. 

“Evidently it requires connected positions further 
apart than is possible at Station X. They have 
consequently left, on the Sea Lion, for the larger is¬ 
land at longitude 180°, latitude 50° north. Write 
that at once: longitude 180°, N. lat. 50°. They are 
now there, erecting their plant. If they finish it 
before they are interfered with, the world is theirs. 

“And now, secondly, what you must do is to col¬ 
lect with all speed at least ten times greater fight¬ 
ing strength, and go to the place named. There 
must be no near approach to the Sea Lion nor to 
any Martian. By bombardment, at greatest dis¬ 
tance practicable, destroy first the installation, 
then all life on ship and island, man and Martian. 

“Your fate depends on two things—arriving at 
the place in time, and the complete destruction of 
every living creature. Go at once. If all goes well 
we can converse later. You may lose by one day, 
one minute even. That is all.” 

The last word had scarcely been spoken when 
the jangle of the interference recommenced. Pro¬ 
fessor Rudge had no doubt that his return to the 
boat would be taken as sufficient sign that he had 
heard and understood, and that, if he remained, a 
further opportunity would be given him. 

That being unnecessary, he put off the receivers 
and ran for the shore. 

Hope lent youth to his feet and thrilled every 
nerve. The tremendous reaction he felt was the 
measure of his late depression. 

He felt that this last chance had not been given 
to lose now. There must not be a moment’s slack¬ 
ening. He did not forget that on every previous 
occasion, every time of crisis, the Martian had not 
only extricated himself, but had gained something. 

There was no room for him to gain anything 
more, unless the earth were to lose all. Man had 
his back to the wall. 

Arrived by his boat, he wrote the Venerian’s own 
words from memory. They had burnt themselves 
into his mind. He had made only one note, the 
latitude and longitude of the island. This he care¬ 
fully copied. 

Alone at Station X 

T HE paper was put into the bottle and flung in¬ 
to the sea. The half-mile of line was pulled 
in. With his field glasses the Professor watched 
the Commodore read the note. 
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“I will judge by his promptness now,” he 
thought. 

In ten seconds the 1 screws were revolving. He 
smiled. It was a good omen. 

A distant hand wave, and the Sagitta was on her 
course. Professor Rudge saw her signal to the two 
other cruisers, and saw them start in the same di¬ 
rection. The lonely watcher scaled the cliff again, 
and watched them till they were mere specks on the 
horizon. Another minute, and those too had dis¬ 
appeared. 

Professor Rudge would have given anything he 
possessed to be on board the Sagitta. He had seen 
no other way without undue risk, but it was a hard 
fate that had kept him from the final scene, and 
parted him from his companions. 

He saw a long and anxious time ahead of him, and 
considered the best medicine would be preoccupa¬ 
tion. 

He turned to the work of getting all his stores 
on the island and his tent pitched. With muscles 
of iron and the agility of youth, it did not mean so 
much as it would to most men over forty. 

So well did his natural bent and the habit of 
many years serve him, that his last thought that 
night was what a storehouse of science the work of 
the Martian had now left to his investigation. 

On board the Sagitta Commodore Evered re- 
reeeived the bottle that was hauled aboard with 
eager hands, and did not stop to draw the cork. 
In two seconds he was devouring the contents. His 
spirits boupded. 

As he read the last word his hand was on the 
indicator—full speed ahead. 

“Now,” he said, “we have them! Signal the 
Cruisers to keep company. Set a course to the 
iWNW.” 

Then he turned and waved his farewell, his one 
regret being the leaving of Professor Rudge be¬ 
hind. 

He did not require a chart to tell him that the 
place mentioned as the position of the Sea Lion 
was due north of him, as the longitude given was 
practically the same as that of Station X. He 
guessed the place must be one of the Rat Islands 
of the Aleutian group, but found it was just south 
of them. 

His plan was made with the promptness charac¬ 
teristic of him. To make, at the Sagitta’s best 
speed, for Japan, knowing he would be sure to 
pick up her fleet en route . To cable from Japan for 
the fleet guarding the North American coast to join 
them with the utmost despatch at long. 180®, lat. 
45° N., and then with the united fleets steam north 
together and attack the Martians. 

It would be the quickest way of assembling for 
the attack the greatest number of units available. 
It would take a little longer than going straight 
from Station X, but that would be to go with a weak 
force. 

He remembered Rudge’s earnest admonition not 
to underrate his enemy. 

Of all enemies to underrate, the Martians was 
Surely the last. 

In any case he considered himself bound to re¬ 
port at onee and state the plan he was acting under, 
pending orders. 


While still a considerable distance from land, 
about 148° E. long., he encountered a Japanese 
cruiser, a unit of the fleet now guarding her eastern 
coasts. He reported the facts to her commander, 
and instructed him to inform the fleet with the 
utmost despatch and convey his orders that as 
many as possible should proceed to long. 180°, lat. 
45°, while he -went on to Tokyo for the purpose of 
getting to the cable. 

Thus the world became aware of the result of 
the Sagitta’s visit to Station X. The salutary ef¬ 
fect was tremendous. It calmed the overstrained 
nerves of humanity and greatly lessened the re¬ 
sulting tumult. 

The Commodore’s plan was confirmed, and all the 
warships then available in the North Pacific were 
ordered to the rendezvous and to place themselves 
under his orders. These included units of British, 
United States, Russian and Japanese nationality, 
which the last named made the most powerful con¬ 
tribution. 

CHAPTER XXI 
K Battle of Giants 

WO days after the marooning of Professor 
Rudge, and while he was engaged on his in¬ 
vestigation of the Martian’s work at Station 
X, he was astonished to hear the hum of an aero¬ 
plane’s engines. Looking up, he saw a seaplane fly¬ 
ing toward the island, In fact, already over the 
cliff. Its observer had evidently already seen him, 
for the machine was coming straight in his direc¬ 
tion. Rudge watched to see the landing, wonder¬ 
ing how this was going to be effected on so rock- 
strewn a surface. The pilot seemed himself to have 
some doubts, for he re-crossed the cliff and pro¬ 
ceeded to land on the narrow strip of sand between i 
cliff and sea. 

The pilot met the Professor on the top of the 
cliff, and saluting stiffly, apologized if he were in¬ 
truding, and announced himself as an officer of the 
German air force attached to the cruiser visible 
from where they were standing, about two miles 
from the island. 

He explained that, the use of the island being 
now no longer a secret, the cruiser had been sent to 
pay it a visit and see if it could be of any use 
against the common enemy. 

The reason given was so out of harmony with the 
situation at the moment, that Professor Rudge 
at once rightly gauged it as a prying expedition. 

“Your visit,” he said, mentioning who he was, 
then the best known name in all the world, and im¬ 
mediately obtaining another salute, “could scarcely 
in any circumstances have been of any use, but 
might easily have been very disastrous. As it is, 
it can do no harm, and I would like to go on board 
your cruiser to speak with the captain.” 

The airman turned facing the cruiser, and began 
swinging his arms, spelling out the request. In two 
minutes a boat was lowered, and after more salut- 
ings, carried Professor Rudge on board. Here 
there were further salutings, until Professor Rudge 
began to wonder if they resulted in unusual mus¬ 
cular development among Germans of the military 
and aerial caste. 

In his conversation with the captain of the cruis- 
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er, he did not scruple to say that the visit showed 
a complete want of understanding of the character 
and powers of the Martian. He explained his own 
presence on the island, gave the information of the 
augmented force of the enemy and their present 
whereabouts, and the fight planned to take place 
there for their extermination. 

Into the doubts and queries that had caused this 
cruiser to be sent to Station X there is no need to 
enter. The report of the airman and Professor 
Budge’s words appeared to have settled them. 

The captain expressed his willingness to accom¬ 
modate Professor Eudge on board, and needed no 
pressing to steam at once for the island where the 
world’s fate would be decided. This was all the 
Professor wanted, and more than he had dreamed 
of occurring. He could almost forgive the real na¬ 
ture of the visit in his joy at getting passage to 
where he wished to be. 

He would not hear of going ashore again for his 
kit, and with nothing but what he stood up in, the 
vessel started. Professor Eudge soon noticed that 
her speed was far less than that of the Sagitta, 

1,000 Miles North of Station X 

M EANWHILE, 1,600 miles to the north of Sta¬ 
tion X, a fleet of fourteen war vessels, rang¬ 
ing from battleships to small cruisers, was assem¬ 
bling. Commodore Evered found that starting with 
this force would save him a day, and it seemed far 
more than sufficient against one battle cruiser, for 
it included three battleships, two battle-cruisers, 
six cruisers of powerful armament, besides three 
smaller vessels. It would also be followed in 
twenty-four hours by a considerable augmentation. 

The Commodore decided to remain on the 
Sagitta. His reasons were her speed and because 
in the novel nature of the coming contest he did 
not know what unprecedented service might be 
called for, and he knew his crew and his ship and 
could depend on both. 

There was none among the civilized nations ig¬ 
norant of the Martian and the danger he repre¬ 
sented. None the less, there was surprise even 
among the officers of the fleet at the rendezvous on 
account of the size of the force assembled against 
“so small a foe.” They were able to gauge only 
the material danger. The force against them was 
the battle cruiser Sea Lion, and to their minds, that 
alone counted. 

As soon as the fleet was assembled the Com¬ 
modore made the signal “Captains repair on 
board.” He explained his plans and handed to 
each a copy of his detailed general instructions. 

So soon as all were again on their respective 
ships, he made the signal to start for the Martian’s 
island, then about ten hours’ steaming for the 
Saggita, to the north. It was then four bells in 
the morning watch. 

In the afternoon of the same day, a little after 
three bells, the island was raised, and the Commo¬ 
dore sent up a couple of seaplanes to reconnoitre, 
but with strict orders not to approach nearer than 
four miles. It was a good day for observation, a 
clear sky and atmosphere, no wind and a sea with¬ 
out a ripple. 

The observers reported that the Sea Lion was 
visible, and that many people were scattered about 
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the place, working at something apparently con¬ 
nected with a radio installation already existing. 

One reason for the choice of this island by the 
Martians was at once apparent in its peculiar 
shape and contour, which the naval chart did not 
fully indicate. It was seen to be a mountainous 
ridge of almost bare precipitous rock, four miles 
long, running in an east and west direction, but 
somewhat curved, the convex side to the north. 
At its highest point it rose nearly a thousand feet 
above sea-level. This was about a mile from its 
eastern end, where it had nearly a mile in width and 
from which point a branch or offset divided from 
the island and ran in a westerly direction, leaving a 
channel of several hundred yards in width, and 
of considerable depth, between it and the main part 
of the island. 

This spur had little width, but precipitous sides, 
both inside and out, and a razor-like edge at its 
summit, something after the style of the Needles, 
but much longer than either of them. 

It was in the inlet so formed that the Sea Lion 
was lying, invisible except by aeroplane, and im¬ 
mune from direct bombardment. 

The Commodore placed his ships so as to encircle 
the island at a distance of five or six miles, with 
intervals of something over two miles between each 
two. 

He placed the Sagitta due south, and the place of 
each of the others was duly set out in the instruc¬ 
tions. West of the Sagitta were two other cruis¬ 
ers, Nos. 2 and 3. Facing the Sea Lion if she 
emerged from the inlet was the battleship. No. 4. 
North-west of the island were ranged cruiser No. 
5, battle cruiser No. 6, and cruiser No. 7. North¬ 
ward, cruiser No. 8 and battle cruiser No. 9. 
North-east, cruiser No. 10. East, battleship No. 
11. South-east, two cruisers, Nos. 12 and 13. Be¬ 
tween cruiser No. 13 and the Sagitta was placed 
the battleship No. 14. 

A Ring of Ships 

T HE considerations that had decided Evered 
in this disposition were to have a ring of ships 
with strength fairly distributed to meet the Sea 
Lion as she came out, for he was convinced that he 
would be able to drive her out, and so compel her, 
in spite of her speed, and in whatever direction 
she might make, to meet the close and direct fire 
of at least three or four of his squadron. Mean¬ 
while he had two powerful battleships, one east and 
one west, where, from the contour of the ground, 
they could most effectively bombard her, although 
indirectly. 

The positions being taken up, the first order 
was to destroy the radio installation and any other 
work visible on the island, whether apparently radio 
or not. The guns of the battleships and battle 
cruisers gave tongue and awoke the echoes of the 
island and an inlet that for thousands of years had 
lain a placid backwater of the world’s stage. It 
now became the centre of man’s destructive forces. 
While this was in progress the Commodore was 
disappointed by the answer to a question he put to 
the seaplane observers. He learned that his first 
idea of sinking one of his ships to block the inlet 
would be ineffective through the depth of water. 
The observers reported that all on the island ap- 
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jpeared to have retired to their vessel. They also 
signalled the hits. Soon the wireless installation 
was a tangle of ruin. The Sea Lion made no reply 
or movement. 

Commodore Evered was satisfied so far. He con¬ 
sidered the rest could only be a matter of time, and 
that time was now not of the overwhelming im¬ 
portance it had been. He was rather disturbed by 
the absence of any response from the Sea Lion. 

! Suddenly the might of the Martians was made 
manifest. Two enormous columns of water and 
smoke rose from where a second before cruisers 
7 and 8 had been, followed by two terrific reports. 
Both vessels were blown up at the same moment by 
gome under-water agency, and sank almost in¬ 
stantly, as though their bottoms had been blown 
out. Nothing had been visible above water as the 


The Commodore now saw the task before him in 
its true proportions. He was fighting a foe of 
hidden and unknown powers. He remembered 
Professor Budge’s warning. 

Deciding that every other consideration must 
give way to the most effective bombardment of 
the Sea Lion, he now ordered battle cruiser No. 6 
and the two cruisers Nos. 3 and 5 to join the bat¬ 
tleship No. 4 west of the island, at a somewhat 
greater distance than before, and proceed with the 
bombardment of the enemy. He placed battle 
cruiser No. 9 and the two cruisers Nos. 10 and 12 
east of the island with the battleship No. 11, with 
similar instructions. 

As the two cruisers that had been torpedoed 
were struck simultaneously, it suggested to Evered 
that the underwater craft got between her intended 



cause of the disaster. The fact of two explosions 
being simultaneous precluded the idea of a mine 
or an accident. The cause was obviously a double 
torpedo attack; but how had they been launched, 
and from where? 

As the only opening to the inlet was to the south 
of the island, the cruisers to the north had ap¬ 
peared to be in a comparatively safe position. The 
high ridge opposite them had rendered them of 
little use in the bombardment, and it had occurred 
to the Commodore that they might have been of 
more use in strengthening the line on the other 
three sides. 

A thrill of excitement passed through the squad¬ 
ron, The Martians possessed a submarine! 


victims and discharged her weapons at the same 
moment in opposite directions. As some protec¬ 
tion again this he placed the ships, in each of the 
two groups, en echelon, and all the seaplanes were 
instructed to keep a special lookout for submarines. 

The other three cruisers Nos. 2, 13 and the 
Sagitta herself, he retained south of the island, as 
some force for the purpose of interception should 
the Sea Lion emerge, and until the other warships 
could come up. 

Under the bombardment so inaugurated, the 
Sea Lion must soon have suffered heavily had time 
been given. But that would be reckoning without 
the Martians, 
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Martian Submarines 

I N a few minutes one of the seaplanes re¬ 
ported that a large oval object like a gigantic 
turtle, of an estimated length of over twenty feet, 
was moving along the sea bottom just outside the 
entrance to the inlet, from which it seemed to have 
emerged. It was now making away in a SSW. 
direction. 

The seaplanes were ordered to attack it with 
bombs, but before any direct hit was made it had 
attained water of a depth sufficient to hide it from 
view. There was no reason to suppose that it was 
damaged. 

Shortly afterwards it was reported that some 
damage to the upper works of the Sea Lion had been 
done. It could not be well ascertained if this was 
of a serious nature without a nearer approach, but 
the Commodore would not allow any plane to fly 
over the island or in its close vicinity except at a 
great height. 

The Martians made no use of the small guns of 
the warship against the aircraft, nor any reply to 
the bombardment. Without aircraft to guide them, 
a hit on the warships would have been a matter 
of pure chance. 

Shortly before seven o'clock, however, there was 
a fresh development. A spherical ball, about three 
feet in diameter, of dull smoke color, rose from the 
Sea Lion perpendicularly until it was quite five 
hundred feet above the vessel; then it moved off on 
a horizontal course in a westerly direction. 

Its speed both in rising and subsequently was 
not that of a projectile. At the commencement of 
its lateral course it approximated to some ten miles 
per hour. All eyes were fixed on it. What new 
manifestation of power did it indicate? It re¬ 
sembled a large, dark-colored, toy balloon. It had 
one peculiarity that differentiated it from any¬ 
thing of the kind that had ever been seen. It was 
obviously not carried along by the movement of the 
air after the manner of a balloon. It seemed to be 
impelled by some unseen force. It moved in a pe¬ 
culiar, jerky and jumpy manner, like the limbs of 
an automaton. What was the force controlling it? 
What was its sinister mission? The instinctive 
dread of the unknown was felt by all. 

Its wobbly movement up and down and from side 
to side was persistent. Its oscillation from the 
direct path was sometimes several feet. These 
movements suggested that the ball was a heavy 
object pursuing some definite course. 

If this were really so the mystery was height¬ 
ened, as it would be acting in defiance of gravita¬ 
tion. Professor Rudge, had he been present, would 
not have been unduly surprised to learn that the 
Martians had mastered that problem, perhaps the 
greatest of those lying just outside the boundary 
of man’s present knowledge. 

All eyes were turned on this strange object. In 
less than a minute it was noticed that its speed 
gradually increased, the wobbling continuing. 
When about five miles from the island its course 
deviated a little south of west, and its speed was 
now three to four times its initial rate. 

For a moment it seemed to hesitate, then to make 
up its mind, and continued its jerky course in the 
direction of battleship No. 4. Rifles and quicks 
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firing guns were turned against it, but without 
result. 

It reached a point directly over the battleship. 
Suddenly it stopped as though gripped by some 
invisible force. The anti-gravitational action was 
withdrawn, and it fell, as a stone, on the vessel’s 
deck. 

The result was an explosion of terrific violence. 
The battleship was rent to fragments by some new 
and terrible explosive. No portion of her crew 
was ever seen again. 

The two nearest cruisers Nos. 5 and 3 were so 
seriously damaged that they had to draw out of the 
circling line, and were with difficulty kept afloat. 
All hands on their decks had been blown to pieces. 

This mysterious ball had attracted every eye until 
it fell. On this the Martians had apparently 
counted, for they seized the opportunity to get out 
another of the curious slow-moving submarine ob¬ 
jects out of the inlet. A glimpse of one just dis¬ 
appearing in the depths outside was caught by an 
airman, but too late to do anything. 

Meanwhile, two more balls had risen, similar in 
size, appearance and movement to the first. 

Captain Evered signalled that all ships should 
concentrate their fire on this menace of the air. 
Meanwhile, a fourth was rising. 

A ball only one yard in diameter, high in the air, 
constantly wobbling to at least the extent of its 
own diameter, and proceeding with irregular, curv¬ 
ing and constantly increasing movement, is no easy 
object to hit. 

Just as the last ball had finished its perpendicu¬ 
lar rise, it was hit, and immediately exploded. 
Fragments of the outer shell rained down upon 
and around the island for miles. Some fell on the 
ships, proving to be iron, about the thickness of 
boiler plate. 

The other two balls found their goals. As they 
increased in speed and could turn in their course it 
became impossible to avoid them. Their line of mo¬ 
tion could evidently be modified as desired, although 
always in a wobbling, hesitating way. It suggested 
that there was some one, somewhere, handling levers 
that decided their course, in accordance with the 
reports of some observer. 

The battleship No. 14 and cruiser No. 12 were 
the victims. Their destruction was as complete as 
that of the first battleship. 

Commodore Evered kept calm, but he found him¬ 
self faced with possible defeat. He had lost seven 
ships in a few minutes. What further devilish con¬ 
trivances had the Martians to hurl at him? He 
breathed a sigh of relief as minute after minute 
passed and no more balls rose. He ordered the two 
cruisers and the remaining battleships, east, to 
resume the bombardment of the Sea Lion, and the 
great battle-cruiser No. 6, west, to do the same-. 

The moment after the order was given the battle¬ 
ship No. 9 was struck in the same way as the first 
two, followed a moment later by the cruiser No. 
10. They settled down at once. In six or seven 
minutes they had both disappeared. 

The Battle 

T HE situation appeared almost hopeless. No 
more balls were rising, but Evered remembered 
that there was yet certainly one more of the sub - 
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marine things still unused outside the island, and 
it was obvious that it was from these that the 
double torpedo attacks were made. His impression 
of the method of the double torpedo discharge was 
now confirmed. 

The airmen reported that the Sea Lion was being 
repeatedly hit, and that her position must be any¬ 
thing but comfortable. 

The bombardment continued from the two power¬ 
ful ships that were left, one east, one west, and 
Evered was about to take the desperate course of 
ordering the smaller of the cruisers left him, No. 
2, to sink herself in the entrance to the inlet, in the 
forlorn hope of imprisoning the Sea Lion, notwith¬ 
standing the report of the airmen, until help should 
arrive. But it was too late. The airmen reported 
the Sea Lion moving. Finding that she was being 
badly mauled in a position where she could not make 
efficient reply with her own guns, or considering 
that the havoc she had wrought outside now made 
her chances good, she had decided to come out 

At the best pace at which the turn could be 
safely negotiated, she emerged, a target for those 
of her enemies who could now bring their direct fire 
to bear. These were, to begin -with, the Sagitta 
and the two cruisers Nos. 2 and 13 of the original 
line. 

Realizing that when coming out he would be for 
the moment at a disadvantage, the Martian com¬ 
mander had planned a diversion. The third of the 
underwater craft now fired her torpedoes. A bright 
object in the water was seen to flash past the 
Sagitta, and at the same moment an explosion amid¬ 
ships of cruiser No. 15 almost blew that vessel out 
of the water. She sank at once. 

Immediately on receiving news that the Sea Lion 
was coming out, the Commodore had signalled the 
battleship and battle-cruiser to come up with every 
ounce of steam. Their guns were soon centered on 
the Sea Lion, and as soon as the latter was clear 
of the turn, her guns began to thunder their reply, 
while she made a south-westerly course, at her ut¬ 
most speed. 

Her direction took her very near the small 
cruiser No. 2, and that unfortunate vessel received 
the full weight of the Sea Lion’s metal as she 
passed. She was reduced to a flaming and sinking 
wreck. 

The Sagitta’s escape from the torpedo that had 
been aimed at her had been doubtless in conse¬ 
quence of the fact that she was in the act of turning 
as quickly as possible, to keep ahead of the Sea Lion 
in the direction she was going. 

They were both now going south-west. Speed 
was the only thing they had in common and in 
which they were about equal, for in size, armour 
and gun power there was no comparison. 

The only two ships remaining that could hope to 
fight the Sea Lion, one battleship and one battle¬ 
cruiser, were far astern, and further every minute, 
for neither had the speed of the escaping vessel. 

Sailing a parallel course, the Sagitta had the Sea 
Lion astern, somewhat to starboard. The Sagitta 
could have received the same treatment as the last 
cruiser that had gone down, but the Sea Lion, 
ignoring her, turned her great weapons on her two 
formidable pursuers. Their smokestacks showed 
that stokehold and engine-room were doing their 


utmost. Their “black squads” were sweating at 
their furnaces, but the fact remained that they 
were being left. Nothing short of a lucky shot 
could have prevented the Martian from achieving 
his object. 

The momentary relief that the Commodore had 
felt when it first appeared that his enemy had no 
more devilish novelties to surprise him with, gave 
way to gloom as he watched the widening distance 
between pursuers and pursued. 

For a moment he saw himself a beaten man. 
But not yet! For then was the situation saved by 
the quality that always distinguished Evered—quick 
and fearless decision. Then was justified his main 
reason for staying on the Sagitta, where the disci¬ 
pline of years and the thorough knowledge of his 
captain that each member of his crew possessed, 
ensured that any order he gave, however unprece¬ 
dented or incomprehensible, would be obeyed, and 
promptly. 

The “Sea Lion’s” Work 

H E decided on a desperate venture. He saw that 
the Sea Lion, confident that the Sagitta could 
be blasted out of existence in two minutes at any 
time when her two great pursuers had been effectu¬ 
ally shaken off, was giving the latter her whole at¬ 
tention. He deflected his course slightly, so as to 
make it converge a little on that of the Sea Lion , 
He himself took the helm and gave the order, 
“Every man on board save three stokers and the 
chief engineer is to take a life belt and go on deck.” 

The officers receiving the order, thought him 
mad, but they had seen so many strange things this 
last hour that without hesitation they saw it done. 
When all the men were on deck he addressed his 
officers: 

“I am going to take the Sagitta across the Sea 
Lion’s bows,” he said—“if I can. Explain to the 
men. Every man on board, yourself included, is to 
throw himself overboard at the word. I remain in 
the conning tower. Now go on deck and see that 
all go over at my signal. Send me the chief engi¬ 
neer.” 

A minute later, alone with the latter, he said, 
“Thompson, get five life belts handy. You and 
I and the three men below go together. Be sure you 
jump when I jump. Slow down a little. I want the 
Sea Lion to creep up.” 

The Sagitta’s speed was let down a couple of 
knots. The Commodore, with his hand on the con¬ 
ning tower wheel, stood motionless. He watched 
the Sea Lion . She was engaged in a strenuous 
fight with her two powerful opponents. If the com¬ 
mander of the Sea Lion read the position respect¬ 
ing himself merely as indicating that the Sea Lion 
was the faster boat, all would be well, but if he 
suspected, and brought his heavy guns to bear, 
blowing the Sagitta out of the water before the ob¬ 
ject was attained, then all was lost. 

The fate of the world hung upon that if. 

Slowly, and steadily, he was being overtaken. 
The tension was terrible. Nerves of steel were 
wanted, and were not lacking. 

The moment arrived. The signal to the deck 
was given, and obeyed with one splash. The order 
had been held back to the last possible second, and 
it was well. 
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“Full speed ahead,” he signalled, and his secret 
■was given away. The Sagitta, well named “the 
Arrow,” leapt like a greyhound from the leash. 

The Commodore set his teeth at what he saw. 
It was a question of a second or two. 

The great guns of the Sea Lion, now so close upon 
him, for a moment ceased their thunder. Their 
smoking muzzles were coming round. He knew what 
to expect. 

But his moment had also come. He put his helm 
to port; not so hard as to stop her way, but at the 
speed she was going its influence was enormous. 
She came round like a top. The Sea Lion evidently 
ported her helm too, but that long and heavy vessel 
had nothing like the handiness of the Sagitta. She 
could not answer before the crash was inevitable. 

The Commodore had at the same moment sig¬ 
nalled “all hands on deck,” and as this had been 
awaited, the five men took the water together. A 
few seconds later, and at the instant judged to a 
nicety by the Commodore, the Sea Lion crashed into 
the side of the doomed cruiser. 

The Sagitta was nearly cut in two. No more 
would the clean lines of this arrow of the seas skim 
their surface, but in the moment when she sacri¬ 
ficed all her grace and beauty, she did a greater 
service to the world than her life could ever have 
accomplished. 

She clung to the bows of her enemy as if con¬ 
scious of her mission. 

The battle-cruiser was fast coming up, and a few 
miles in her rear, the battleship. Flight was out 
of the question, and the Sea Lion determined to 
fight. Backing, she succeeded in disembarrassing 
herself of the wreck of the Sagitta, and turned on 
her approaching antagonists. Meanwhile she was 
herself taking ever-increasing punishment as the 
distance diminished. 

The concentrated fire of the Sea Lion was terrific. 
Her ten 12-inch guns were still undamaged. Her 
crew worked them like fiends. Partly in conse¬ 
quence of the more rapid handling of the machinery 
of loading, but principally because every shot with¬ 
out exception scored a hit on some vital spot of her 
antagonist, her fire was at least trebled in effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Blowing Up the “Sea Lion” 

U NDER this withering treatment no vessel could 
stand up long, but the commander of the Sea 
Lion knew that her own sands were running out. 

It was evidently her aim, with a fury of bom¬ 
bardment, to sink these formidable enemies. Soon 
she had the battle-cruiser out of action, in a sink¬ 
ing condition. Thus she had reduced her fourteen 
enemies to one, and the battle to a duel. In achiev¬ 
ing this, however, she herself had suffered terribly. 
Her main battery was now reduced to one gun still 
workable; she was aflame from end to end, as it 
seemed, from bridge to keel. 

But her one gun was promptly turned upon her 
remaining enemy, the Japanese battleship, and 
worked with absolute precision. Suddenly she 
turned towards her foe. This manoeuvre had appar¬ 
ently not been expected on board the Japanese 
battleship, and had the Sea Lion responded quickly, 
a collision would have been inevitable. It was al¬ 


most a miracle that the Sea Lion could be handled 
at all. 

The Commodore, treading water, saw the import 
of the Martian’s manoeuvre. If she rammed the 
Japanese ship and even one of her demon crew got 
on board, the fight would be lost. 

But that crowning catastrophe was not to be. A 
lucky shot went though the gaping bows of the Sea 
Lion and exploded her magazine. That finished her. 

A damaged battleship and two derelict cruisers 
were all that remained of the fleet that so short a 
time before had surrounded the island, almost; 
ashamed of its strength. 

But there was another arrival. Unseen by any, 
none having eyes for anything but the drama being 
enacted before them, another cruiser of medium 
size, and flying the German flag, had come up in 
time to witness the final scene and the awful act 
that followed, the shooting of the struggling 
wretches left of the Sea Lion’s crew. 

With the outward appearance of humanity, and 
acting the part to perfection, with piteous cries and 
arms outstretched in supplication, they made the 
work hard to accomplish; but it was done. 

One man alone appeared unmoved by it—the cap¬ 
tain of the new-comer. Turning to him who stood 
beside him, he said, “That Japaner knows his busi¬ 
ness. When your enemy is down, hammer him. 
That is war!” 

“In this case it is necessary,” replied Professor 
Rudge coldly. “Will you, Herr Captain, do what 
you can to save the men of our side, now drown¬ 
ing?” 

Of the two cruisers that had been damaged in 
the blowing up of the battleship west of the island, 
there had remained undamaged three boats, and 
these had during the fight done good salvage work 
among the floating men from the cruisers north of 
the island. Many more were now rescued, includ¬ 
ing the Commodore and his crew, all save two that 
had been caught by the Sagitta’s screws through 
jumping over incautiously. 

But it had been a sanguinary action. Of nearly 
ten thousand men, less than half now remained. 

When all the survivors had been rescued, the 
Commodore signalled from the Japanese vessel to 
ask Professor Rudge to come aboard. 

When Professor Rudge reached the deck of the 
battleship it presented the appearance of a gigantic 
scrap-heap. Steel and iron lay everywhere, torn and 
twisted into fantastical shapes. He gripped Ever- 
ed’s hand, and warmly congratulated him upon his 
victory. 

“I don’t feel like being congratulated,” said the 
Commodore sadly. “I went into the fight with over¬ 
whelming odds, and the cost has been too terrible.” 

“The odds,” said the Professor, “were never in 
your favour. You contended with the unknown.” 

“And still do, I fear. That is why I wanted 
to speak to you while we have a short hour of day¬ 
light left. When it’s a question of the unknown, 
as you call it, you can probe it further than I 
can.” 

“You do not consider the fight over?” asked the! 
Professor. 

Commodore Evered then gave a short account 
of what had happened, specially emphasizing the 
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fact that the Martian submarine craft were still 
unaccounted for. 

“You are right,” said Professor Eudge, when he 
had heard him; “the last of the invaders is not 
killed. How unfortunate I was not a couple of 
hours earlier!” 

“Something should have been done differently?” 

“No, no,” was the hasty reply; “I did not mean 
that at all. My regret is that I missed seeing the 
aerial bombs.” 

“They were terrible,” said the Commodore. 
“There was no fighting against them. Our suc¬ 
cess is simply because they hadn’t more of them.” 

“You see, Evered,” said the Professor, the fight 
having for the moment taken second place in his 
thoughts, “they prove that the Martians have 
Bolved the problem of that force which more com¬ 
pletely than any other baffles our imagination— 
gravitation; not only solved, but that they can 
handle and employ it.” 

“They were efficient weapons,” said Commodore 
Evered, his attention fixed on the fight. 

“When man has solved that,” said the Profes¬ 
sor, his mind still on the scientific problem, “his 
science will have rendered war impossible, if his 
moral judgment has not already done so.” 

“No doubt,” said the Commodore, his mind on 
the surviving Martians in the submarines. The 
balls were finished; the other weapon, perhaps not. 

“How,” he added, “shall we deal with the sub¬ 
marines ?” 

“Any danger we have,” said Eudge, “is, I think, 
a question of the depth of water surrounding the 
island. How do we stand respecting that?” 

“We are on the northern rim of the Tuscarora 
basin. South, east and west, we are in great 
depths at once. Even to the north we get 1,000 
fathoms between us and the nearest land.” 

“Then,” said Professor Eudge, “we have them. 
It is practically certain these are hastily made 
things, capable of crawling along the bottom, rising 
and possibly able to direct their movements to some 
extent then, to be used as mere points d-appui for 
.the two weapons each discharged.” 

“But how are we to catch them?” 

“By waiting and watching. They are confined 
to the neighbourhood of the island, and must come 
up not unfrequently for air.” 

“Then," said the Commodore, “it is a work prin¬ 
cipally for the airmen.” 

He gave instructions for the seaplanes to keep 
a keen look-out around the island until too dark for 
observation, and to drop depth charges when sure 
of their mark. 

The German captain was ordered to make for the 
nearest point where the good news could be given 
to the world. This he at once did. 

The Commodore then ordered the damaged cruis¬ 
ers under no circumstances to beach themselves 
during the night, whatever the difficulty in keeping 
afloat, but to sink rather than approach the island. 

Searchlights and star shells lent to the short night 
almost the light of day. It was decided to deal with 
the submarines before searching the island. 

At dawn the seaplanes were up again, circling 
round the island. It was eight o’clock when two 
submarines were observed crawling toward the' 


shoaling water near the eastern end of the island. 
A moment afterwards a third was seen. The Mar¬ 
tians probably knew that their position was hope¬ 
less, and they were making for the island as a mere 
alternative to being suffocated. 

They were observed to dive out from under their 
vessels, but before ever they reached^ the surface 
they were bombed and destroyed. There was but 
one Martian in each. The vessels themselves were, 
as Professor Eudge had anticipated, of simple con¬ 
struction, not enclosed, but constructed on the div¬ 
ing bell principle. 

The rest of the day was devoted to searohing the 
island and making certain that nothing was left 
alive there as big as a rat. 

“And now,” said Commodore Evered, as the is¬ 
land was left astern at the pace of the two lame 
ducks, “only the shouting remains!” 

The Reward 

T HE home-coming of Professor Eudge and Com¬ 
modore Evered was historic. The demonstra¬ 
tions of gratitude and enthusiasm were energized 
by the tremendous reaction after the torturing 
days of suspense. 

Professor Eudge had himself experienced how 
great can be the force of reaction. On the evening 
of that great day in the North Pacific he almost 
collapsed. A load that had pressed heavily and long 
then rolled from his shoulders. He could look in¬ 
dulgently upon the scenes of “carnival” that cele¬ 
brated, first the great news, and later the return of 
the men who had saved humanity from the most 
awful danger that had ever threatened it. 

Joy bells rang and Te Deums were sung through¬ 
out all Christendom, and, with the votive offerings 
made on as many shrines outside it, expressed a 
world’s thanks for its deliverance. 

Honours were heaped on the two chief horoes of 
the occasion, and Dr. Anderson was not forgotten. 
Commodore Evered received the K.C.M.G., V.C. 
and D.S.O., and was promoted to be Admiral for 
his “splendid initiative and distinguished service.” 
Never had there been so popular a promotion. 

“There you have the whole reason of it in fact,” 
said Admiral Benson. He remained a disgruntled 
man. His attitude becoming known, made him so 
unpopular that he had to resign. His last words 
on retiring were that whatever might be said about 
“distinguished service,” “splendid initiative” was 
more than he could stand in view of the number of 
men that had been shot for less. 

No one man could have staggered under the 
weight of the Orders, Crosses, Stars, Medals, and 
Degrees that showered on Sir Stanley Eudge. He 
accepted it all gracefully. Such things left him un¬ 
moved. 

True Wisdom Is to Be Happy 

E VEN before his landing, his mind seemed to be 
running on other things. He had fits of intro¬ 
spection, and what he saw surprised him, and the 
first impulse was to resist. But it has been well 
said that if one kicks Nature out by the door she 
comes in by the window. There are some toils in 
which man struggles in vain. Professor Eudge 
was in love. 

It was not Jong before May Treherne knew, be- 
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fore a word was spoken, that she was destined to 
be Lady Rudge. 

No one could have been less surprised than Pro¬ 
fessor McFaden, when he was told of the engage¬ 
ment. 

“Quos deus vidt -” said the old cynic; but he 

did not mean it. There were, in fact, no more 
genuinely sincere congratulations than his. 

THE 


“I never knew,” said May one day, mischievously, 
during their short engagement, “that professors 
could ever fall in love!” 

“Why not?” asked Rudge. 

“I always thought they were much too wise,” 
she said. 

“True wisdom,” he replied, “is to be happy, but 
few have such wisdom.” 

END. 
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